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WARMING 4 VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


‘TOLEDO, O. 


~—~%= ASSOCIATE OFFICES AND OWNERS OF SMEAD’S PATENTS. =~ 


ISAAC DPD. SMEAD & CO., Toledo and Kansas City. 

SMEAD, WILLS & CO., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING €O., Chicago and St. Paul. 
SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Boston and Denver. 
SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., South, Anniston and Dallas. 
T. C. NORTHCOTT, Elmira, N. Y. 

H. I. GREGORY, Washington, D. ¢. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., Ltd., London, England. 


brrespondence Solicited. Send for our 125-page Catalogue on ‘‘Warming, Ventilation, Dry Closet and 


Cremation System.” 
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BUNTING | The “Gorton’ Boiler. 

























When you buy Flags vou | For the Steam or Hot Water Heating of 
want the best. Government ° ; COLLEG es, SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES. 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealersin the U. Economical in Fuel! Automatic! Self-Feeding! 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS Ge" A STreet, SECTIONAL, TuBULAR BOILER, “BX 
& CO. ‘ Oak Hall ‘ Boston, | Correspondence solicited from Architects and those inter- 
Mass Dealers in Military ested in Heating Large or Small Buildings. 

AMIN. < . i < 


Our New Book on Modern House Heating free on application. 


Uniforms. Write for a ‘| 
Flag Catalogue. GORTON & LIDCERWOOD Co., 


96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 
n 197 208 Congress St., Boston. 34-36 W. Monroe St . Chicago. 








YOU GAN MAKE $4 A Guhardien CH HMiukes . A.M Wik 
oe | . . — —Caie. ) / Z 

PER DAY poset iste cee | eS Lin we ill as be ‘ 
SOLULLLALL A 


OVER A MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
; Mea niofuaclirvers of 


No matter where vou reside, everv body needs it 
/ ie 
Goat Y Shots. 


Write to-lay, enclosing stamp, and we will mail you 
February 2nd, 1892. 





FREE SAMPLE and tuil particul: rs, which will 
enable vou to commence work at once. Address, 


W.H, WILLIAMSON, 44.N, 4th St., Phiiada., Pa, | Se 





Lord’s Prayer Souvenir,: r 

Tes beoutifal present for Sunday | < tener A. 
shoola, > olar’s Re ,Ch © Wanngu a. 

a tishatencce OM 


send one for 10 cents; three for 25 . °o2 
cents; or one dozen for 75 ssuiah, ‘They Hav en Air Pur 1 fi er Co °°? 
a 


arealmort FREE. 





? 


Whitt, NB 





J Chicago, [lls., 


C. G. Monroe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen ; 





After a seven months test with four of your Puri- 





fiers, we find that your claims for them have been fully substantiated: 
Under all conditions, they have proven their value as ac- 
tual Air Purifiers, and far more effective than the acids and deod- 
| orizers we previously used. 
Yours very truly 
RP plain 
A 7m 
66 ” The same will apply to schools. Address HAVEN AIR PURIFIER CO., 
The Practical Automatic | Mention this Journal. 38 P ymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The only improved Non [rust School Desk on | ———— - 








the market. Has the latest and best improve- | 
ments. Get our prices before you purchase. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Inventors and Sole Owners cf the Automatic 
Seat Fold. 


WE MANUFACTURE, 


IMPORT AND DEAL IN 


TEREOPTICONS 


AND ALL 





ca TLL 


Projection Apparatus for School Use. 





Also, MICROSCOPES, and 


Everything in Microscopical Accessory Apparatus. Special 
Discount to Schools. Write for Catalogue. 


A NEW FEATURE IN 
QNILVSS TOOHOS 





McIntosh Battery & Optical Co., 
Mention this Journal. CSHicAaqGoe. 


» clenice Apparatus 


Examine our Universal Rotator with its 


OXFORD” | 
AUTOMATIC SCHOOL =a 





It combines strength, beauty and conveni- 
ence, with good workmanship, and is conceded 
by all to be the best desk on the market. DO 

OT PURCHASE WITHOUT SEEING A 
SAMPLE. Weare also large dealers in school 
supplies, opera chairs and church furniture. 
Send for catalogue and prices to the 


Manitowoc Manufacturing Co., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 









New Yale and Oxford =| 
Best school desks in the market. If you have s - J ’ = e 
ever used Haynes’ Vercer Black Board you will 40 Appliances —in Optics, Heat, Electric- 
ie nee no other. Stock 
s sizes from 8 x 8 feet up 

to 10x4 feet. Shipped 

ull ready to fasten to 

wall. Weighs only one 

fifth weight of slate 

stone. Protected from 

damp walls by air 

chamber. Send for = 

i 






ity, and Mechanics. Perfect Adjustment 


and Solid Work. Send for our new Phys- 





] i ical Science Catalogue — 200 pages. 


MelIntosh Battery & Optical Co., 
141-143 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [Il. 


catalogue and discounts. 
American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 


Ecuaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate § 


ig 


A wonderful remedy, of 
highest value in mental 
nervous exhaustion. 4 

Over-worked men and womé 
the nervous, weak and‘debilitate 
wil! find in the Acid Phosphateg 
most agreeable, grateful andy 
harmless stimulant, giving 1 
newed strength and vigor to th 
entire system. 


Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Ma, 
says: “I have used it in my own ¢ 
when suffering from nervous exhau 
tion, with gratifying results. I h 
prescribed it for many of the varie 
forms of nervous debility, and it h 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |! j 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitation 


CAUTION:— Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s” 
tinted on the label. All others are spu 
ever sold in bulk. 











The “STAR VENTILATOR 


Galvanized 


Down Draughts 
Prevented. 












Foundries, Breweries, also Churches, School- 
houses, Theatres—in fact all kinds of buildings, 
none equal the *¢ Star.”’ 

A cheap Ventilator which will not do the 
work required,is costly at any price; our claim 
for Superiority of the “Star” Ventilator is 
based on Merit only—believing the first cost 
to be a secondary consideration. 

Send fora copy of our little book 
on Ventilation. 


MERCHANT & CO. 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. London, 






OUR SPECIALTY. 


schoo! Blinds. 


Recommended by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C.,, ia 
“Sanitary Conditions of School 
houses.” Circular of Informatioa 
No. 3, 1891. 


There is no system of blinds or shades 
made by which the light and ventilation 
in a school room can be so thoroughly 
and completely controlled, while th® 
workmanship and durability is unsa® 
passed. 

We have placed our blinds in over 500 
schools and colleges in the United States 
in the past five years, and tens of thot 
sands are in use in all classes of buildings. 

Our large 64-page catalogue sent free t@ 
all School Boards on _ applicatio- 
Address, 


VENETIAN BLIND C0O., 
BURLINGTON, YP. 
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(The true object lessons in the study of Botan 
@he Season ! ctr . 

suggests the propriety of examining Abbie G. 
Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of 


Plants. This book will awaken interest and 


- 
© Coming 
enthusiasm which means success. It will soon 
§ lowers be time for the pupils to plant their gardens, 


and learn as the plants grow and the flowers bloom, aided by the instructions 
of this valuable and practical work,the development of the seed into the blos- 
som. This book is the most artistically illustrated and beautifully bound 
Botany in the trade. By mail, $1.00. 


CEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








FIFTEEN- CENT READING MATTER. 


The Riverside Literature Series! 


Sixty-three numbers already published, containing complete masterpieces from the writ- 
ings of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Irving, Emerson. Hawthorne, Lowell, and other emi- 
nent authors. With introdactions. portraits, biographical and historical sketches and notes. 
Suitable for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. Single numbers, lic. each, net. 

A descriptive circular. giving the table of contents of each number of the series, will be 
sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 11 EAST 171H ST., NEW YORK. 
28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


The Prang Course of Instruction 


IN FORM DRAWING AND COLOR. 





“If we now consider the Prang Course as a whole, and | 
compare it with corresponding methods provided for teach- 











The | ing drawing in elementary schools in Europe, the superiority | Systems 
| of the Prang Course cannot escape us. It is, in fact, a step 

Pran | in practical pedagogics surpassing anything that has been | of 

g done in this direction in Europe. Unity, previously want- | 
| ing, has been given to the study of drawing, and the fanda- | s 

Course mental prinviples of constructive, pictorial and decorative Drawing 
drawing has been pee x their true relations.” —From | 

has a | FPeedagogium, Leipzig, April, 1 | put 

much Over 150 Western towns and cities, goreltins nearly | together 
: 200,000 pupils in the public schools, have adopted the Prang 

wider Drawing during the last two years. and 
Circulars describing the Tent-ocks and Models provid- 

adoption ed for carrying out the work of has the 

—" PRANCG’S PRIMARY COURSE, ind 

— | PRANG’S SHORTER COURSE, | — 

best | PRANC’S COMPLETE COURSE, | ment 

edbasin wi)l be sent on application. of the 

of the PRANCG’S DRAWING PENCILS, | leading 

count PRANCG’S BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, eduestens 

a ry PRANC’S PRACTICE DRAWING PAPER, | , 

than PRANC’S NON-POISONOUS WATER COLORS. | Kast 

| 
all the PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS | and 
other _ teaching color in the lower grades of public schools and | West. 





n Kindergartens Manufactured under the personal super- | 
vision of Mr. Prang. Send for samples. 


Send for Circulars describing plan of Circuit Instruction and Supervision 
in Form, Drawing and Color in Public Schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Wo. 8. = Western oe eee 151 Wabash Ave., ae nee 


BAR-LOCK “Were 


WRITER! 
gap Writing Always in Sight. 











Permanent Alignment.-@@ 


Type Cleaned in 5 Seconds. 
a4 AA 

Most Powerful Manifolder. 
a4 Aaa 


Speed, Durability. 





STODDARD & DANIELS, 


200 LA SALLE STREET: CHICAGO, /LL 
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‘ToLet 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


WE MAKE NO CHARGE.— We have 
been selecting and placing teachers for years—never 
so much as now—and invite correspondence from 
School Boards needing teachers and teachers worthy 
of progression. 

We have a Bureau in each state and all co-oper- 
ating, constitute 

The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 
Write or telegraph for teachers. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, DES MOINES, IA. 











What NAT ill Zou Do 


FOR YOUR SCHOOLS THIS YEAR? 


Why not introduce ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING as an experiment? Our book, “Knife 
Work in the Schoolroom,” will show you how to do it at slight expense. The book costs $1. 
Send for fnll descriptive circular. Price list of prepared muterial also mailed on applications 

If you want the latest and best devices for Primary Work send for our illustrated catalogue 
of 80 pages. Do the same thingif you are interested in Kindergarten Material or apy of it. 
modifications. Implements and materia! for Industrial Drawing always a specialty. 

Write for our Tracts on Color Teaching. Mention this advertisement. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, Room 22, Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 
Chicago Agents, Thomas Charles Co., 211 and 218 Wabash Avenue. 


H.. MOOERS & CO., 


454 East Water St , Milwaukee, Wis., 


Steam Heating and Ventilating 


CONTRACTORS. 


Special attention given to the heating and ventila- 
tion of school houses. Efficiency in heat and efficiency 
in ventilation guaranteed if consulted before or during 
the construction of the building, and the building ar- 
ranged for it accordingly, having heating and ventilat- 
ing flues of the different floors large enough to furnish 
at least thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil. 

We particularly solicit the attention of School 
Boards when we will be pleased to send them Cata- 


logues and furnish such information as we have gained 


from an experience of thirty years in the business. 


You know that we do all kinds of Printing 
but that we make a specialty of such work 
as School Boards require. Estimates given. 


Write to Houtkamp & Son, Milwaukee. 





School Books made in this country. 


in parts, or sections, by subjects. 


section on that subject, and it will be promptly mailed. 


THE AMERICAN 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


AMERICAN sven COMPANY. 


HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is issuing a complete descriptive 


catalogue of its publications, including a large proportion of the leading 


as follows: 


1. 


Reading— 


including regular series of Readers. 


Supplementary Reading 
including General Reading, Geo- 
graphical Readers, Historical Read- 
ers, and Natural History Readers. 

Arithmetics— 
including Text-Books, Arithmetical 
Leaflets, Tablets, etc. 

Higher Mathematics— 
including Algebra, Calculus, Conic 
Sections, Determinants, Geometry, 
Logarithms, Mensuration, Naviga- 
tion, Surveying, and Trigonometry. 


Penmanship and Stenography— 
including regular series of Copy- 
books, German Copy - Books and 
Charts, Writing Tablets, Blank Writ- 
ing Books, Writing Charts, Steno- 
graphic Text-Books and Writing 
Books. 

Geography— 
including Political Geography, Phys- 
sical Geography, Atlases, Historical 
Geography, and Map Drawing. 


History— 
including United States, England, 
France, Medieval and Modern, Gen- 
eral, Ancient, Greece, Rome, Myth- 
ology, and Biography. 

Spelling— 
including Spelling and Word Study, 
Spelling, Spelling and Etymology, 
Word-Lists, and Writing Spellers. 

English Language— 
including Language and Grammer 
(Complete Series, Primary Books, 
Advanced Books), Language Books 
for Teachers, Analysis and Parsing, 
Composition and Rhetoric, Punctu- 
ation, Composition Blanks, English 
Grammar for Germans, Literature, 
Logic, and Dictionaries. 


. Drawing. 
. Music. 
. Book-keeping and Book-keeping 


Blanks. 


. Ancient Language— 


including Greek (Grammars, Meth- 
ods, Readers, and Texts), Latin 
(Grammars, Methods, Readers, and 
Texts), and Hebrew. 


A complete “Classified List,’ cataloguing titles 


thousand volumes, is also offered, and is a valuable 


literature of the present time. 


during ‘the year. 


For convenience this catalogue is issued 


School people desiring a description of the 


leading text-books in any branch or subject, can write us for our descriptive 


Sections are now ready 


. Modern Language— 


including French (Grammars, Meth- 
ods, and Texts), German (Readers, 
Grammars, Methods, and Texts) 
Italian, and Spanish. 


. Science— 


including Astronomy, Biology, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, General Science, Ge- 
ology, Manual Training, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Phys- 
ics, Physiology, and Zoology. 


. Botany— 


including Text-Books, Plant Records 
and Microscopes. 


. Philosophy, Psychology, and Ethics. 
. Civies and Economics. 


. Pedagogy, School Registers, Records, 


and Teachers’ Aids. 


. Elocution. 


. Charts and Maps— 


including Reading, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, Botanical, Physiological, 
and Writing Charts, and Wall Maps. 


and prices of over two 


index to the school-book 


Many new books have been added to the list 


Correspondence from teachers, school officers, and all others 


interested in school books is invited, and will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 


Soc-Sos BROADWAY. 


PPUBLISHERS,<S€E 


CINCINNATI: 


IS3T7 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO: 


2SS-260 WaBsBasH Ave. 
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SHOULD THE BOARD CONTROL SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


When a school board committee has its requests 
for school houses referred and deferred by the 
City Council, with the explanation that the city 
land and building committee has not time to attend 
to the matter, that they have too many other build- 
ings to project to permit of a high school building 
forthe present year, or if a building is 
started their energies are so divided that 
the school building is not rapidly ;pushed 
to completion, the school board and others 
paramountly interested in the public 
schools are inciined to vigorously protest 
that the control of school buildings should 
be in the handsof a schol board committee. 

At Lowell, the were 
crowded that children were accommodated 
in the hallways of school buildings. A de 
mand was made on the city council by the 


Mass.., schools so 


school committee for a new school building. 
The committee on lands and buildings at 
the same time requested the city council to 
erect a storehouse and carpenter shop. The 
request of the lands and buildings commit- 
tee was vranted; the request of the school 
committee was postponed 


until the follow 
ing year. 


When a school building is completed it is 
formally tendered by the committee on 
lands and buildings to the school commit 
tee. Not until the building is accepted is 
it used! for school purposes. One would 
naturally suppose that the formal accep* 
ance by the school committee gave that 
branch of the city government charge of the 
land surrounding, which was purchased for 
school purposes. One 


vity solicitor says 
the school committee 


has full control of 
the land devoted to school purposes. An 
other holds that the city council and not 
the school committee has control of school 
houses and the land purchased for school 
purposes. Under this rendering the city 


council ean 


open streets, erect polling 
Placesor make any disposition of school 
lands without consulting the school com 
mittee 


Lawrence Cummings of the Lowell, 

Mass., school board says: “It would be the 

plan of the school committee if it was given full 
charge of school buildings, to suggest in January 
to members having charge of school buildings, to 
report what repairs or extensions were needed. The 
expense of this work could estimated by the 
Superintendent of public buildings. If a new 
building was to be erected the committee on school 
houses and hygiene would invite local architects to 
present plans for the buildings. 
cide on 


mittee, 
the pul 


With 
Ing, an 
sentatir 


be 


Full power to de 


plans should be to the school 


given 
iction to be taken at a 


1O8e, 


com 
meeting called for 


ne estimate for the erection of the build 
the cost of repairs and extension a repre 
'of the school committee could appear be- 


WHMCS 
Rees 


fore the committee on appropriations of the coun- 
cil in February. 

The school committee should have the say about 
what repairs shall be made in the buildings under 
its care.” 

It would seem that some legislation is necessary 
by which repairs must be made and adequate 


school buildings erected, if not by the school board, 
by the city council. 


I 


, 


HON. JOHN OGDEN. 


Supt. of Public Instruction, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
CAN THE CHAIRMAN VOTE? 


A matter was about to be submitteed to a vote 
of the Board of Education of Seattle, Wash., 


when the chairman wanted to know if had a 
right to vote. 


One 


he 


member said that as the board 


had 


the rules of generally accepted 


not 
adopted by-laws, 
legislative bodies should govern, in which case his 
right to vote depended on a tie. 

On the other hand it was urged that as a duly 
elected member, aside from his official position on 
the board, he was legally entitled to a voice in the 
decisions 

No conclusion 


was reached. The whole matter 


was laid aside until the next regular session 


— 


THE AMENICA() 


cee 


School Board Sourna 


Devoted to School Boards, School Officials, Teachers, and Parents. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE U. S. 
CONSTITUTION. 


The National League of Boston, for the Protec- 
tion of American Institutions, presents the following 


form of an amendment to the 
tion: 


national constitu 
“No state shall pass any law respecting an estab 

lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or use its property or credit, or 
any money raised by taxation or authorize 
either to be used, for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintaining or aiding, by appropriation, 
pay ment for services, ex penses or otherwise, 
any church, religious denomination or un- 
dertaking which is wholly, or in part, under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


BOSTON COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The corporation counsel of Boston says 
that age and schooling certiticates may be 
legally issued after ») weeks’ attendance, and 
that the city will not furnish an opportunity, 
in connection with the regular work of the 
public schools, for gratuitous instruction 
in the use of tools, or in manual training, 
or for an industrial education in any form, 
until some instruction 1s open and free to all 
the children and youth of the city who 
are of proper age or qualification to attend 
An 


such instruction. (See Jenkins vs. 


dover, 103 Mass., 64.” 

The statutes now require a schvol atten- 
dance of 30 weeks in the year and if the 
child has attended 20 weeks, an age and 
schouling certificate can be given, which 
will protect the employer, but the child 
must at some time during the school year 
attend the additional 10 weeks, or the per 
son having control of the child will be liable 


under the statutes 


MALE TEACHERS DECLINING. 


The increase of 322. in the whole number 
of ditferent teachers employed in Massa 
chusetts during the year is wholly ip favor 
of females, there being a decrease of one in 
the number of males employed, with an 
increase of 323 in the number of females. 

There is a corresponding decrease in the 

average wages of males and of females, the 
former receiving $8.51 less per month, and the latter 
%338 more than the previous year. The average of 
the wages per month for male teachers is $118.07, 
and for females 48.17. The low wages for which 
young women can be hired to keep school is an 


obstacle to the employment of an increasing pro- 
portion of male teachers. 


ANOTHER CELEBRATION. 


At the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association department of superintendents, 
in Brooklyn, recently, a resolution was adopted to 


provide for a celebration of the anniversary of the 
discovery of America in the public schools of the 
Whole country Oct. 12 next. 











2 THE 


RECENT SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS. 


Power to change text-books.—1. Act Mich. 1887. 
No. 165, § 15, provides that, when school boards 
have adopted text-books, they shall not be changed 
for five years without the consent of a majority of 
the voters of the district, and that the act shall 
apply to all schools, including those in cities. 
Held, that the act applies to the city schools of D., 
though organized under Special Act Feb. 24, 1869, 
which conferred on the school board of D. “full 
power and authority to make by-laws and ordi- 
nances in relation to the regulation of its schools, 
and the books used therin.” Jones v. Board of 
Education of City of Detroit. 


2. The fact that such special act made no pro- 
vision for an annual meeting of the voters of D. 
fails to show the intention of the legislature to not 
make the general law applicable to the schools or- 
ganized under the special act. Jones v. Board of 
Education of City of Detroit (Mich.) 

Re-consideration of resolution adopting text- 
books. —As the power to adopt text-books was con- 
ferred by Act Mich. 1887, No. 165, on school boards, 
a rule of the school board of the city of D., fixing 
a time for the re-consideration of a _ resolution 
adopting a certain text-book, cannot affect such 
resolution.—Jones v. Board of Education of City 
of Detroit, (Mich.) 

After the school Board of the city of D. had 
adopted a certain text-book, and 6,000 copies of it 
were received by the school superintendent and 
sold to patrons of the school, the board had no 
right to re-consider the resolution adopting such 
book.—Jones v. Board of Education of City of 
Detroit, (Mich.) 

Making separate school-district of inccrporated 
town.—Under Act Miss. 1886, §§ 42. 76, which: pro- 
vide that an incorporated town of 750 or more in- 
habitants may constitute a separate school district 
if the town authorities so elect, the levy of a tax 
to carry on the school beyond the constitutional 
period of four months in each year is not an act 
precedent to the organization of such district, but 
a duty which may be enforced when deemed neces- 
sary.—State v. Hamilton, (Miss ) 


Annexing to district territory detached from 
another.—Local Act Mich. 1891, to detach certain 
territory from graded school-district No. 1, and at- 
tach it to school-district No. 7,in the township of 
Cottrellville, is not void for a misdescription of a 
parcel of land, where it can be clearly understood 
what land was meant to be included in the act.— 
Baird v. Shea, (Mich.) 

Officers —The duties of the clerk of a school 
board are purely ministerial, and he is obliged to 
record its proceedings whenever it directs him to 
do so, and he is not liable for costs when such 
record is quashed.—Trustees of Schools v. Shep- 
herd, (Ill.) 


Election.—The term “all other school officers,” 
used in How. St.’ Mich. § 5132, as amended by the 
act of 1885, which requires a majority vote to elect 
the “trustees and all other school officers,” means 
the moderator, director and assessor, who comprise 
the board of the primary school-district; and where 
no person receives a majority of the votes cast for 
these officers at the annual school meeting the old 
officers hold over.—-Cleveland v. Amy. 


Gen. St. 1889, par. 5594, provides that a person 
elected treasurer of a school-district, who shall fail 
to qualify within twenty days from his election or 
appointment, or shall neglect to perform any duty 
required of him by the act, shall forfeit his right 
to the office, and the superintendent shall appoint 
a successor. Paragraph 5607 requires the treasurer 
to give a bond, but does‘not specify any time with- 
in which it must be given. He was elected, as his 
own successor,{treasurerjof a schoo! district, and 
immediately took the oath of office,"and continued 
to perform all the duties of said office} for a year 
without giving a bond, but then gave a_ bond, 
which was executed according to law, and ap- 
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proved by the director and clerk, and said bond 
was given as soon as the board fixed the amount. 
After a week or ten days the superintendent ap- 
pointed defendant treasurer for said district, upon 
a theory that a vacancy existed, because the bond 
was not given within twenty days after the election 
of H. Held, that no vacancy existed, and the ap- 
pointment of defendant was void.—Horneman v. 
Harlan, (Kan.) 

Submission of disputes to county superintendent. 
—Revision N. J. p. 1071, § 28, directs that “in all 
controversies arising under the school law the 
opinion and advice of the county superintendent 
shall tirst be sought, and from him appeal may be 
made, if necessary, to the state superintendent of 
public instruction.” Section 13 requires the state 
superintendent to decide, subject to appeal to the 
state board of education, all controversies or dis- 
putes that may arise under the school laws, etc. 
Held, that a dispute over the election of a school 
trustee is a controversy with regard to which the 
opinion and advice of the county superintendent 
may be sough‘.—-State v. Albertson. 

In such case, however, the county superintend- 
ent cannot decide the controversy so as to bind the 
parties, but can merely express an opinion and give 
advice, it being for the state superintendent to try 
the matters in dispute, and judicially decide them. 
State v. Albertson, (N. J.) 

Hiring teachers— Power of district board.— Under 
How. St. Mich. § 5065, which empowers the district 
school bo»rd to hire and contract with such duly 
qualitied teachers as may be required, the board 
need not wait for the annual meeting of the school 
district before hiring a teacher for the ensuing 
year, though the terms of two of the members of 
the board are about to expire, and their successors 
are to be elected at such meeting —Cleveland v. 
Amy. 

(Compensation of teachers.— Laws 1887, c. 6, § 4, 
which provides that the board of school commis- 
sioners of the city of Troy shall not contract to pay 
teachers a gross amount in excess of that allowed 
by the board of estimate for the school year, does 
not operate, so long as the board keeps within such 
restriction, to prevent them from contracting with 
teachers at a rate which will exhaust the appropri- 
ation made in pursuance of such estimate before 
the end of the school year; the effect thereof being 
merely to shorten the school year, and not to ex- 
ceed the appropriation.— People v. Coffey, (N. Y.) 

Discharge of teacher.—Under Act May 8, 1854, 
§ 23, (P. L. 621,) giving a board of school directors 
power to dismiss a teacher for incompetency, neg- 
ligence, or immorality, the board exercises a quasi 
judicial power; and where it in good faith dis- 
misses a teacher for incompetency she cannot re- 
cover her salary for the entire term on the ground 
that the dismissal was without cause.—McUCrea v. 
School Dist. of Pine T>p., (Pa.) 


Admission of pupils outside of district—Tuition. 
—Act Miss. 1886, § 45, which provides for the ad- 
mission to a district school of pupils of the county 
outside of the district on payment by the county 
of “the actual pro rata cost of tuition for all such 
children,” means such proportionate part of the 
entire tuition in such school as the number of out- 
side pupils bears to the whole number attending 
the school.—State v. Hamilton, (Miss.) 

The words “cost of tuition” mean the tuition in 
the separate school districts, and not in the county 
at large.—State v. Hamilton, (Miss.) 


School Fund.—Act Nev. Feb. 14, 1879, entitled 
“An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Storey county to transfer certain funds, “and pro- 
viding that they shall transfer the surplus money 
remaining in the railroad interest and sinking fund 
to the school fund, authorizes the transfer of 
moneys to the school fund that were due the rail- 
road interest and sinking fund at the time of its 
passage, though they were not then actually in the 
hands of the treasurer.—State v. Board County 
Com’rs Storey County. 


The act of 1881, (St. Nev. 1881, p.32,) authorizing 
the county commissioners to transfer surplus 
moneys from one fund to another, and to “transfer 
the same back to the fund or funds from which 
said surplus money was taken,” does not repeal the 
act of 1879 directing the permanent transter of 
moneys from the railroad interest and sinking fund 
to the school fund.— State v. Board County Com’rs 
Storey County. 

Issuance of bonds—Bona fide purchasers.— Under 
How. St. Mich. §§ 5104, 5105, which authorize the 
school district board to issue bonds only in specified 
instances and on a vote of the school district, the 
question whether the proceedings to vote bonds are 
such as will authorize the board to issue them is 
one of fact, to be determined by the board, and 
hence a recital in a bond, signed by two of the 
three members of the board, that the bond is 
issued pursuant to a vote of the qualitied electors 
at a special school meeting, held at a designated 
date and place in accordance with law, is sufficient 
evidence of the legality of the issue to protect a 
bona fide purchaser, though the records of the 
board do not show its authority to issue the bund. 
—Gibbs v. School Dist. No. 10. 


Land owned and used by the proprietor of a _ pri- 
vate school in such a manner as to enable bim to 
conveniently and cheaply supply the table of a 
boarding house kept by him for pupils, though 
contiguous to and immediately connected with land 
used exclusively for school purposes, is not within 
Oonst. Tex. art. 8,§ 2, which empowers the legis- 
lature to exempt from taxation “all buildings used 
exclusively, and owned by persons or associations 
of persons, for school purposes "—St. Edwards Col- 
lege, Morris, (Tex.) 


HOW TO MAKE PAPER BLACKBOARDS. 


When a new building is to be erected, let the 
walls be plastered in the usual manner, except that 
the final coat, instead of being composed only of 
lime- putty and plaster of Paris should contain also 
sufficient good sharp sand to make a very hard 


surface, and it must be troweled till perfectly 
smooth. 


When the plaster is fully dry, it is ready for the 
paper. Select manilla paper of medium thickness. not 
too thick, having a good, smooth, calendered surface 
Spread the paper out to the appropriate size on a 
clean floor, and wet it with cold water, using a clean 
whitewash brush; apply good cooking flour paste 
(cold); lay the paper on the wall and smooth it down 
with a brush, asin ordinary paper hanging. A soft 
cloth can be used instead of a brush. Nail a neat 
molding around the edge. 

Wnen dry, apply any good slating, and the next 
day rub the slating with fine sandpaper. Apply 
two or three coats in the same manner, rubbing 
each coat as the first. If the slating is of good 
quality, the boards, though constantly used, will 
not need to be reslated within 2 or 3 years. It is 
probably economy to apply three or four coatings 
of slating at tirst, as it will prove far more durable. 
Old cement boards or slated walls, if they are re- 
sonably solid, may be cheaply converted into good 
boards by first filling smoothly any cracks and holes 
by a mixture of lime-putty and plaster of Paris, and 
then applying paper, as described above. Paper 
will not adhere to thick coats of whitewash. If old 
walls are loose and shaky they should Le replaced 
by new ones and then papered. 

Boards should not be washed, but can be well 
cleaned with a piece of dry flannel. 

If the erasers are of a material which will hold 
the dust, and they are dusted every day by striking 
them against a board out of doors, there will not be 
very much annoyance from crayon dust. 





A GOOD OFFER. 





Teachers will notice that we give new subcribers 
to the School Board Journal free .registration—but 
only when the $2 is sent directly to us. 
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THE PRUSSIAN EDUCATION BILL. 


Under the provisions of the new education bill, 
which is the subject of such heated dekate and 
violent opposition in the Prussian parliament, every 
new elementary school will be organized on a de- 
nominational basis. Existing schools not on that 
basis will not be directly suppressed, but will be 
viewed with disfavor by the government, and sub- 
jected to regulations which will tend to force them 
to assume a denominational character. 

No schools for children whose parents do not 
wish them taught the dogmas of some one of the 
Christian denominations are to be maintained. 
Where there are sixty children of a denomination, 
a separate school must be set up; with the consent 
of the government a separate school may be estab- 
lished where there are thirty children of a different 
denomination from those for whom schools are al- 
ready provided. ‘The emperor is intént upon the 
passage of the bill partly, it is thought, to secure 
the support of a strong government majority by at- 
taching the Catholic members of the parliament to 
it, and partly, because he thinks that positive re- 
ligious teachings in the schools will stay the pro- 
gress of socialism. 

At present most of the Prussian schools are de- 
nominational, only about two hundred thousand 
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out of four and a half millions of children being in 
schools of an undenominational character. The 
London Spectator, commenting on the measure, 
asks why the wishes of a free-thinking parent re- 
8pecting the education of his children should not 
be regarded as much as if he were a Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jew, and says: “The only answer to this 
inquiry is, that the Prussian government thinks it 
good for a child to be brought up a Catholic, or a 
Protestant, cr a Jew, and does not think it good 
for a child to be brought up a Freethinker.” 


NEW PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. ~~ 2 


2 


Supt. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, recommends that 
pupils be admitted to the High School and ad- 
vanced in grades twice a year, in February and 
June. He says that over twenty of the leading 
states of the country have adopted this plan. He 
advises also, that the teachers in the High School 
be elected for six months, stating that by the end 
of January, 20 to 50 per cent, of the pupils have 
dropped out of the High School and a number of 
teachers can be dismissed at that time. 

The committee on High School teachers reports 
4 schedule for the regulation of salaries. It con- 
templates the establishment of four classes of 
teachers, the salaries to run as fo'lows: 

Ist’ class, $1500 per annum, 2d $1300, 3d $1200, 
{th from $800 to $1100, depending upon the expe- 
Nlence of the teacher. 





TRUANCY DEFINED. 


The principal of each school in Chicago is re- 


quired to give not only the names, residence, age, 
sex, and nationality of the absentees, but to classi- 
fy them as either “’truants” or non-attendants. The 
term truant is defined in the instructions as “those 
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Member School Board, Colombnuse, O. 


enrolled but who do not attend regularly. without 
any cause or excuse,” also as “pupils whom the 
principal shall have reason to believe are absent 
from school without permission of their parents or 
guardians.” Theterm non-attendant is defined as 
“those between the school ages (7-14) of whom re- 
liable information may be obtained from any source 
that do not attend any school and are not enrolled.” 
It will be observed that non-attendance applies on- 
ly to the unenrolled, of whom, from the nature of 
the case, principals know little or nothing, while in 
order to have an absentee properly looked ufter he 
must be set down as atruant. The official report 
of the Chicago schools last year represented that 
about 11,000 children had been returned to school 
through the ugency of the compulsory education 
department. 


HIGHOSCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. , 


The Board of Education of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
contemplating a radical change in the manner of 
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R. L. FULTON, 


conducting préliminary and final examinations to 
the High School. 

The principals from the different schools and the 
High School faculty will assemble on each of the 
three mornings of the preliminary examinations at 
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the Central*Board rooms. There the papsra for 
the day’s examination will be given out, and then 
a member of the faculty and a principal will go to 
a ward school and conduct the examination. 

One problem to which its operation would give 
birth is how one member of the faculty could go to 
each school when there are thirty-six wards and 
only about thirty members of the high school 
faculty. 

To overcome this difficulty it has been suggested 
that where the classes are small two or three 
schools might be combined. 


REFUSE TO SUBMIT PLANS. 


A resolution was presented to the School Board 
of Wheeling, W. Va., citing that in view of the un- 
fair manner in which designs for buildings are select- 
ed when there is competition between architects and 
stating that the signers will not hereafter “compete 
unless there is’ an ‘arrangement by which persons 
capable of judging of the merits of the drawings sub- 
mitted shall make the selection. It is alleged that 
in the usual competition men with no skill! in judg- 
ing of the relative merits of,the plans are chosen to 
make the_selection, and that this is unfair to the 
architects and unjust to the public or the party en- 
gaged in arranging to build.’ 
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CHANGE IN=~TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The committee of superintendents of Rhode Is- 
land, to whom was referred the task of drafting a 
bill relative to.the granting of certificates to teach- 
ers, to be presented at the present session of the 
General Assembly, reported the following: 


“No person shull be employed to teach as princi- 
pal or assistant in any,school in any town or city 
supported entirely or in part by” public money un- 
less he shall have a state certificate of qualifica- 
tion.” 

The bill further provides for a board of five per- 
sons to be known as the state board of examina- 
tion, to be appointed by the state board of educa- 
tion, that all examinations shall be conducted by 
some member of this board of examiners, and, 
where practicable, in writing, examinations being 
held three times each year in Newpcrt, Bristol, 
Westerly, Wakefield, River Point and Woonsocket, 
and quarterly in Providence. 

This bill is not designed to be retroactive. 


The women of Brooklyn, are agitating the ques- 
tion of their appointment to the School Board. 
Pres. Hendrix says that personally he has no ob- 
jection to the appointment of women on the Board, 
but that the difficult will be to tind the right kind 
of women. In his opinion the teachers would be 
opposed to the presence of women in the Board. 
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MORE PREMIUMS. 


To persons securing new subscribers to 
the AMERICAN Scooot Boarp JOURNAL, at 
$200 per annum, before July Ist, we will 
make the following unparalleled offer of 
premiums: 

FREE TRIP TO EUROPE, on oneof the best 
ocean steamship lines, for 100 names. 

Bicyc.e, of the best make, for fifty names. 

Lrprary, $50.00 worth of books to be 
selected by the agent, for forty names. 


RIFE, Marlin Repeating, for forty names 
Manufactured by Marlin Fire Arm Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


CaMERA, Tourist Magaznie. The latest 
camera with excellent lens and shutter, for 
thirty names. Manufactured by Jas. H. 
Markley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kopak, No. 1 Eastman with 100 exposures 
and case, for twenty-five names. Manufac- 
tured by the Eastman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

OFFICE DESK, for fifteen names. 


Book CASE, revolving for twelve names. 
Manufactured by the American Desk and 
Seating Co., Chicago. 

Dictionary, Webster’s International, in- 
dexed, for ten names. Published by G. & 
C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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MARVAL TRAINING. 


Lockport, N. Y., is contemplating a manual 
training school. 
The Board of Education of Baltimore, Md., is 


contemplating introducing sewing into the schools. 


The Board of Education of St. Cloud, Minn., 
voted to introduce manual training into the schools 
next year. 


At Waltham, Mass.. a manual training class will 
be organized for girls of the ninth grade and of the 
high school. 

The teachers of Chicago are puzzling upon what 
to do with the boys while the girls are taking their 
sewing lessons. 


The School Board of Albany has ordered the pur- 
chase of six typewriting machines for the use of the 
manual training class. 


The Boston School Board is planning to spend 
$12,868 more next year for salaries and supplies for 
the manual training school. 


The School Board of New Bedford, Mass., has in- 
cluded, in its estimate for the coming year, $800, 
for fitting up a cooking school. 


The School Board of Baltimore, Md., are consid- 
ering the introduction of sewing into the schools. 
The Board has appropriated two-thousand dollars 
for this purpose. 


The Toledo, O., school board established sewing 
schools in January. Work has been carried on 
every Saturday under the direction of the manual 
training teacher. The schools are meeting with 
great favor. 


The Board of St. Louis, Mo., found that it would 
require an extra outlay of $100,000 to hold Satur- 
day sessions of the sewing school, so it has conclu- 
ded to combine the special instruction with the 
regular work of the teachers. 


At Quincy, Mass., it was voted to appropriate 
$500 for a teacher to give lessons in sewing in the 
A, B, C and D grammar schools; also to appropri- 
ate $100 to defray the expense of a course of 
lessons in cooking for the pupils of the high 
school. 


The report of the School Board of Manchester, N. 
H., contains the following: “Manual training has 
80 many good points in its favor and is spoken of 
so highly by those who have introduced it that we 
cannot afford longer to be without a practical test 
of its merits.” 


The Chicago subcommittee on sewing in the public 
schools report that since the sewing classes had 
been established 30,000 children had applied for ad- 
mission. The classes are now held Saturday morn- 
ing and entail an expense of $100,000 a year upon 
the board. The committee recommend that in- 
struction in sewing be given in the four lower 
grades of the schools one hour a week, and that a 
supervisor of that system of instruction be appoint- 
ed. The recommendation was adopted. 


Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul, says: “The great fea- 
ture of the manual training work at the present 
time is the instruction of grammar school boys 
afternoons. The number desiring to attend is so 
much larger than we had anticipated that it was 
found necessary to give instructions to each class 
but one day in the week, and now the number 1s so 
great that it is found impossible for all to receive 
the instruction they need. We can accommodate 
fifty students each afternoon with the present in- 
structors. The number of seventh and eight grade 
pupils now receiving instruction in manual training 
is 348, with accommodations for 250.” He recom- 
mends that the sixth grade pupils be given manual 
training as well as the seventh and eigth grades. 


One of the best superintendents in the Northwest 
would like a position as principal of an academy or 
seminary. Just the man for it. 

Scnoot Boarp Bureau. 


TOBACCO AND SALOONS. 


The Akron, O., Board of Education is after the 
boys who use tobacco and the dealers who sell it 
to them. 


The Board of Education of Cleveland, O., author. 
izes the Truant Officers to see that the state laws, 
relating to the selling of tobacco to youths under 
15 years, are enforced. 


That the subject of the unlawful selling of cigars 
and cigarettes to boys under sixteen years of age, 
be referred to the Teachers’ Committee to take 
such action as they think best to have the law en. 
forced. 

A resolution was passed by the New York Board 
of Education, calling upon the Excise Board to re 
voke the licenses of all liquor saloons within two 
hundred feet of a public school building, and for 
the Police Board to see that no houses of ill repute 
are allowed to exist within the same limitation. 


A resolution was adopted by Winchester Mass,, 
Board requesting the Excise Commissioners to rig- 
idly enforce the law relating to the location of sa- 
loons within a specified distance of any school; 
alsothat the Police Commissioner be requested to 
take similar action regarding houses of ill repute. 





PRECLUDES LADY PRINCIPALS. 





The Board of Education of Philadelphia has 
taken a decided stand in the matter of granting a 
supervising principal’s certificate to a women in its 
refusal to grant one to Miss Sherry, recently elected 
supervising principal of the John Moffat combined 
school by the directors of the Seventeenth Section. 

By-law 17 of the board precludes women from 
holding positions as principals of grammer schools 
for boys or combined schools in which there is a 
boys’ grammar school. 

The question has never been brought to a 
real issue, although there has long been a con- 
tention. The board has taken a determined 
stand and any future action will have to come from 
directors. Should they insist upon their election 
of Miss Sherry, and install her in the position of 
supervising principal, she cannot draw the salary, 
as the board will not approve her warrant. She 
will then have to sue for the salary, which will 
bring the case to the courts for settlement. 





A FINE CHANCE. 


Those who are looking tor an opportunity could 
not do better than consider the following: 

The College Temple, located at Newnan, Ga., is 
offered for sale. The owner and professor died re- 
cently and the wife who is continuing the school 
with good patronage has now concluded to dispose 
of the entire institution. The price asked is less than 
one half of the original cost. Write Editor AM«rI- 
can Scnoot Boarp JourNAL, 150 Nassau Street, 
Be Be 


EXPERT WORK. 


We call the attention of school officials to the 
card of Mr. C. L. Ricketts, in another column. As 
an expert penman, engrosser and maker of fine di- 
plomas and all kinds of fine engraving, he has no 
superior in this country. He does all such work 
for the Chicago schools, the superb memorial to 
President Gage of the World’s Fair was his work; 
in fact, when anything particularly nice is wanted 
he is selected to doit. Yet his prices are reasoné- 
ble. Don’t fail to write him at once. 


WHY NOT AT ONCE. 


Again we would call the attention of school 
ofticials to “Haven’s Air Purifier.” Crowded School 
rooms are prolific sources of disease and the averag® 
closet is a positive pestilence breeder. It costs 60 


little to try this—and that is all Mr. Haven asks. 
See advertssement. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, SIOUX CITY, IA. 
F. S. Allen, Architect, Joliet, II. 


The accompanying cut gives a fair idea of the 
progress being made in school house construction 
in the Western States, as well as the interest taken 
in school architecture in Sioux City. 


This new building wili cost when completed, over 
100,000. It isone hundred by one hundred and 
sixty feet in size the top of the stone work on the 
tower being one hundred feet above the ground. 
The building is to be entirely of jasper stone, found 
in the neighborhood of Sioux Falls, 8. D., and is 
covered with a slate roof with copper cornices and 
trimmings. It will accommodate 800 pupils and 
contains the offices of the city superintendent and 
the Board of Education. The larger portion of the 
basement willbe used for manual training pur- 
poses. 

It is the intention to heat the building entirely 
by indirect steam and use mechanical ventilation. 
The fresh air is taken in at the top of the corner 
towers, about fifty feet from the ground, drawn 
down by an eighty-four inch fan and 
forced through the coil chambers in 
the basement, where it is heated be- 
fore it passes through brick flues to 
the school rooms above. The foul air 
is exhausted through another tower 
by a fan of similar size, The chemi- 
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cal and physical laboratories and the large 
lecture room between the same are ventilated en- 
tirely separate from the remainder of the building. 

On one of the corner towers is the astronomical 
observatory with a revolving dome for the tele- 
scope. The main tower is twenty-eight feet square 
with a deck on top and can be used for minor as- 
tronomical observations. 


IN AND ABOUT SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The supply committee of the Cleveland board, 
recommends the purchase of thirty-eight teachers’ 
desks, No. 18 for $10 each, and four, No. 15 for $19 
each. Referred. 


At Hot Springs, Ark., the board declined to pur- 
chase combined charts of the American School 
Company, a sample of which was examined; be- 


Cause they were deemed unsuitable for use in their 
graded schools. 


Elkhart, Ind., will build a new $25,000 high 
School building, and Davenport, Ia., a ward school 
to cost $20,000. The plans of F.S. Aller, of Joliet, 
Ill, have been adopted for both buildings. At 
Davenport, twelve plans were submitted. 


Look out for our April edition. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING NEWS. 





The Smead system of heating and ventilation was 
adupted in the new addition at Columbus, O. 


Isaac D. Smead & Co. put the heating and venti- 
lating apparatus into the new building at Toledo, O. 

The Scranton, Pa., School Board voted to invite 
proposals from the Smead-Wills Company for the 
heating and ventilation of the new buildings. 


Where hot air pipes convey heat to registers 
in floors the well holes should be carefully lined 
and the register set in incombustible material, such 
as cement, asphalt or brick. 

Where pipes pass through the floors a well-hole of 
sufficient dimen sions should be made to allow at 
least six inches space between pipes and woodwork 
and well-holes lined with metal. 


Where pipes run against 
brick walls, they should be 
well secured to the wall with 
hooks and thoroughly wrap- 
ped with asbestos paper and 
kept six inches from the wall. 
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The School Board of Wheeling, W. Va., voted not 
to put the dry closet system in their new building. 
The contract for heating and ventilating was 
awarded to Bennett & Peck, of Cincinnati. 


Isaac D. Smead & Co, have been awarded con- 
tracts for the introduction of the Smead system of 
warming, ventilation and dry closets into school 
buildings to be erected at Detroit, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Troy, Wabash, Ind., and for the closet system 
into four additional Cleveland school buildings. 


At a recent meeting of the Hamilton, O., School 
Board it was moved to notify the bondsmen of the 
Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., that un- 
less the company or iss representative was there 
within forty-eight hours and put the heater in the 
Third ward building into such a condition that it 
would thoroughly heat the building, the city solic- 
itor would bring suit, in behalf of the board, for 
breach of contract. 


The Smead System of Warming and Ventilation 
was introduced into the old Eastern Building at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, during last summer and has been 
in operation all winter. We quote the following 


from the proceedings of the school board at its last 


meeting: 


“Mr. Walsh stated that the Principal was enthu- 
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siastic in his praise of the new heating apparatus 
at the Eastern Building,—that it had been thor- 
oughly tested and not found wanting during the 
recent freezing weather. Dr. Hanley reported that 
the furnaces had given better satisfaction than had 
even been expected of them. He said by 7 o’clock 
in the morning the temperature 
4 in all the rooms was up to 70, and 
ZI although no arrangements had 
been made for heating the halls, 
yet they were always warm and 
comfortable.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDING IN 1892. 


From extended inquiries made 
by Geo. H. Hess Company, the Chi- 
cago Heating and Ventilating men, 
we learn that the year 1892 will 
be without precedent for activity 
in the erection of new schools. 

Reports from all directions show 
that preparations in this direction 
are being made. Liberal crops 
and good prices seem to have made 
our country cousins remarkably 
generous in the matter of voting 
themselves better school facilities. 

It is a pleasure to note 
the increased interest 
taken in the matter of 
ventilating and sanitary 
apparatus. The Hess 



















Commpany report an increase in their sales for 
the past three months of over 30U per cent. as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of a year ago. 

School boards contemplating building, should 
not fail to confer with this company if they want 
an efficient and safe system. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL DESK. 


There is much difference between the modern 
school desk of the present day and the old wocden 
bench of years ago as there is between a throne and 
a dry goods box. 

The automatic single desk, manufactured by the 
Haney School Furniture Co., embodies the import- 
apt essentials of a complete article. This company 
has produced in the course of years, through suc- 
cessive improvements, a school desk which in it- 
self is a beauty in design besides being durable and 
eminently practical in construction. School boards 
can safely consider this desk when the question of 
a purchase of new desks comes up for action. 


The committee on teachers of the board of edu- 
cation of Grand Rapids, Mich., held a reception to 
the city teachers. The idea was to get better ac- 
quainted with the teachers and assist the latter to 
get better acquainted with each other. 





THAT VEXED QUESTION. 


Mr. F. H. Morris, of the Cleveland, O., School 
Board, says: “Since I have been a member of the 
Board I have visited nearly all the large cities with 
a view of acquainting myself with their school sys- 
tems. I have observed that two kinds of systems 
have proved utter failures: first, members elected 
at large; and, second, small boards. The most pro- 
nounced failure is at Kansas City, where they have 
a Board composed of six members elected at large. 
At St Louis the people have tried three methods 
during the past six years. First they elected a 
smal) Board by districts; then they changed the 
system and elected fourteen members by districts 
and seven at large. That didn’t work any better, 
and now they have gone back to a district board 
entirely. Boston has a board of twenty-four mem- 
bers elected for three years. In Pennsylvania there 
is a system which governs in all cities of the state. 
Six members are elected from each ward. These 
ward boards meet and send a delegate to a central 
board. Philadelphia has thirty-five wards and 
therefore a central board of thirty-five members. 
When a new building is erected the ward in which 
it was put up is alone taxed for its cost. The sys- 
tem has not worked well and repeated efforts have 
been made to abolish it, but the efforts have failed 
because of the patronage which the boards possess 
as now constituted. Detroit has sixteen members 
elected from districts. Brooklyn has a board of 
forty-seven members appointed by the mayor. Syra- 
cuse has eleven members, chosen, by districts. Al- 
bany has a board of twelve members, elected in the 
same way. Milwaukee has thirty-six members 
from eighteen districts. Buffalo’s system is differ- 
ent from any I have mentioned and gives as little 
satisfaction as any I know of. The schools are 
managed by a committee cf seven, appointed by the 
common council. In Indianapolis there are eleven 
districts and eleven members, each chosen for two 
years. Chicago has fifteen districts and the same 
number of members. Louisville has a board of 
twenty-four members—two from each ward Cin- 
cinnati has a board of thirty members, elected for 
a two-year term. 

The most satisfactory system I have come across 
is that at St. Joseph, Mo. There they have a board 
composed of ten members elected by districts, and 
a president elected by the people at large. The 
president serves for three years, and is therefore 
entirely free from entanglement in the appoint- 
ment of committees. Let the president of the 
board be elected by the people, the same way that 
the mayor is chosen. The board should choose 
the superintendent of instruction. The president 
of the board should be its executive officer and 
make all contracts, etc., subject to approval by the 
board. The superintendent should have full 
power as an executive io relation to the‘ appoint- 
ment of teachers and the course of study to be 
pursued, the acts of both president and superin- 
tendent to be endorsed by the board. I amin favor 
of a board composed of one member from each 
councilmanic district and am absolutely opposed 
to small boards on high salaries. The chief ob- 
jection.to electing the board at large is the liabil- 
ity of centralizing the representation. The mem- 
bers (might all be taken from one part of the city. 
Certain} sections would become imbued with the 
idea that their interests were not being looked 
after, and jealousies would result.” 


ANOTHER APPEAL TO CAESAR. 


The School Board{of Fall River, Mass., adopted 
a resolution at a recent meeting, authorizing the 
appointment of a committee of three to present a 
petition to the legislature praying that to the 
School Board may be delegated free?power to make 
repairs, equip school buildings, select sites for 
new schools, and take the management of outside 
affairs in its own hands generally. 

The Public School Mirror the recognized schoo] 
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journal of Mississippi, says: “It seems to us that 
the true solution of this considerably mooted ques- 
tion may be approximated in the following way: 
First, let the school board furnish the city council 
an estimate of the actual necessary annual expenses 
of the schools, in detail, at the beginning of each 
year, then let the council set apart the requisite 
quota to be drawn upon at the discretion of the 
school board, and appropriated as circumstances 
demand. Second, let the council appoint a com- 
mittee of three from their number and the school 
board a like number from theirs, to constitute a 
Committee of Ways and Means, said committee to 
take under their personal advisement all matters 
looking to improvements, sites, new buildings, and 
other interests involving expenditures additional 
to those named in the list of annual expenses, this 
committee to investigate, consider, and report their 
decisions to tue council for approval or rejection. 
It is feared that unlimited powers granted to boards 
might prove unwise unless they are made responsi- 
ble for al] the finances of the town, and it seems 
equally unwise toso handicap a board that they 
must feel that they are mere figure-heads.” 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


The burden of the thirty-eighth annual report of 
the State Superintendent of New York, Andrew S. 
Draper, is that the people are not getting their 
money’s worth from the public schools. This he at- 
tributes to a lack of system and he urges such leg- 
islation as will remedy defects in methods and or- 
ganization. 

He recommends first the formation of a State 
Educational Commission, consisting of five mem- 
bers, ‘who shall have power to sit for a definite 
period; to command the assistance of educators and 
lawyers; to examine witnesses, and to require the 
production of documents necessary to a careful in- 
quiry into the educational interests of the State.” 

Mr. Draper believes also that the question of 
compulsory attendance should be considered and 
legislated upon. While the number of children of 
school age has increased, the number of children 
attending the public school has not grown in pro- 
portion. This, he says, cannot be attributed en- 
‘tirely to the organization of church or parochial 
schools. Neither can it be explained by the fact 
that school statistics are better and more fully 
kept than in former years. The State passed a 
compulsory attendance law eighteen years ago, says 
Mr. Draper, but it is a dead letter, as no provision 
has ever been made for its execution. 

Mr. Draper believes that the township system 
would promote the efficiency and more equitably 
distribute the cost of rural schools. The cost of 
public instruction in New York last year was $2.99 
per capita of total population, against $1.77 in 
Prussia and $1.66 in France. 


HOW IS THIS? 


Mrs. Jas. M. Flower, of the Chicago School 
Board, makes a remarkable statement respecting 
the inadequacy of the educational system of the 
city to meet the wants of the people. At the low- 
est estimate, she says, 20,000 children under four- 
teen years of age are not in any school; 20,000 more, 
all of the poorer classes, go to school only during 
one-half of the school day—part in the morning, 
part in the afternoon—because there is not room 
for all at once; 10,000 attend school in miserable, 
unventilated, rented rooms, so crowded that some 
children nearly roast in proximity to the stove 
while others are shivering in remote parts of the 
room. With 50,000 school children thus unprovid- 


ed for, says Mrs. Flower, $275,000 is being spent for 
high schools. 


The School Board ought to be informed on all 
points touching school government, discipline, 
course of study, etc., and could be with just a little 
extra exertion. Subscribe for the AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL. 





INTERESTING BOOK CONTEST. 


Last fall, prior to the beginning of the present 
school year, the Board of Education of Detroit, 
voted to substitute Wentworth’s Complete Arith- 
metic, for White’s which had been in use in the 
public schools only one year. Since the decision of 
the Supreme Court, holding that Reed’s speller could 
not be dropped by the School Board until after it 
had been in use five years the publishers of White's 
arithmetic have resolved to compel the board to 
reinstate that book for the remaining four years, 
The publishers of the Wentworth book will resist, 
on the ground that four months having elapsed 
without protest the publishers of the White book 
have waived their rights. 


HOW TO BUY SCHOOL DESKS. 


Double desks cause the spread of vermin and 
disease, and the contamination of the pure, by close 
relationship with immoral seat-mates; the amount 
of genuine study is lessened, and the need of dis- 
clipine is increased by children sitting together at 
the same desk. The best schools have generally 
adopted single desks, and no double desks ought 
to be purchased. In the matter of adaptation to 
the needs of the schoolroom, comfort and appear- 
ance, the best school furniture now leaves little to be 
desired, and the best will, in the end, be found the 
cheapest. Great care should be exercised to adapt 
the height of seats and desks to the size of the 
children who are to occupy them. 


MUST PROCURE FIRE ESCAPES. 


Warrants have been issued against John Dresch- 
er, President of the Louisville School Board, and 
the other twenty-four members. 

The issuance of warrants is the result of a fight 
which has for some time been going on between 
the School Board and the Building Inspector, 
who ordered the School Trustees to put up 


fire escapes on the school buildings. This they re-, 


fused to do, saying it was too expensive. The p 


alty is $100 fine for each offense. eRe 
WILL BE BROUGHT TO AN ISSUER ® 


The Board of Education of Stillwater, Minn., has 
transferred pupils and teachers from the Hill school, 
recently turned over to the state by the parochial 
authorities, to the Central school, and from the 
Central school to the Hill school. The object of the 
change is apparent. It was made to determine 
whether or not the Board has any right to employ 
sisters of charity as teachers or not, and to push 
the matter to a focus. 

The objection has been made by local clergymen 
and others that the Hill school is not a public 
school, because only Catholic pupils attend it, and 
no regard is taken for distinct lines. To overcome 
this objection the Board decided to make the 
change, hoping for a decision of the courts 


PLAN FOR SECURING LIBRARIES. 


To encourage the pupils and foster their pride 
in libraries, Supt. F. J. Barnard, of Seattle, sug- 
gests to the board that a certain sum be appropria- 
ted for each building for library purposes, to be 
paid when the teachers and pupils have raised an 
amount equal to one-half that appropriated by the 
board—libraries purchased by pupils in the past to 
have proper credit. 


THE BLIND WANT MANUAL TRAINING. 


There are one-thousand blind citizens in Chicago. 
Five-hundred of them have organized to ask the 
city for money to establish an industrial institute, 
where the blind can be taught manual work and 
turn their labor into bread and butter. They do 
not want charity but ask for an opportunity to sup- 
port themselves. 
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THOSE OVERLOADED COURSES. 


The following petition, signed by Nathaniel Bor- 
den and fifty-two others, was presented to the 
School Board of Full River, Mass. It sums up the 
arguments against the overloaded courses of study 
in the grammar schools and we print it in full: 

“The undersigned hereby wish to enter their for- 
mal protest against the course of studies approved 
by you in the public schools of Fall River, and par- 
ticularly in the grammar grade. As parents, know- 
ing something about what is being taught, we wish 
to say that we think too many studies are given in 
the grammar schools, and that too much is expect- 
ed of children ranging from ten to fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age. We think 
it much better that our 
children should come out of 
school at the end of their 
school course with a fair 
amount of learning and 
good, healthy bodies and 
minds rather than that they 
should graduate with minds 
crammed with knowledge, 
but with nerves so un 
strung that what knowledge 
they may have acquired wiil 
work to their disadvantaye 
rather than aid them in the 
strugyles of this life. When 
you, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, went tu 
school it required six hours 
daily, tive days in the week, 
to get a fair understanding 
of the three R's, commonly 
known as reading, writirg 
and arithmetic, and when 
the grammar school was 
reached geography and 
grammar were added to the 
above named studies. But 
your children and ours are 
expected to achieve grea'er 
things than we did. ‘l'hey 
are required to learn in ad- 
dition tothe studies named 
above, physics, civics, com- 

position, declamation, book- 
keeping, physiology, draw- 
ing, music, stimulants and 
narcotics, morals, ete. It 
seems to us that the whols 
aim of our educations) sys- 
tem should be to so discip- 
line the minds of the stu- 
dents that they may in after 
life be able not alone to use 
the knowledge which they 
have acquired during their 
school life, but to apply 
themselves to whatever con- 
tingencies may arise and so 
conduct themselves as to be 
acredit to themselves and 
to the efforts that have been 
made in their behalf. The 
end to be achieved, it seems 
to us, is to create a feeling 
of interest in the work to be done, so that there 
may be a healthy strife to excel in that work, and 
if such a feeling can be engendered by a sympathe- 
tic course of study and proper teaching, it 1s to be 

Commended. If, on the other hand, the work is 

made so hard and complex that the scholars be- 

come discouraged and lose there interest in their 
work, it seems to us that the system is wrong and 
will work great injury, and we think such asystem 
should be disapproved. We think the present sys- 
tem in vogue, in our grammar schools especially, 
is faulty, and tends to discourage, rather than en- 
Courage, scholars to a healthy emulation in their 
studies which are uninteresting, and have heretofore 














John B. Morris, Prin., 
3eacon, la. 


John A. Wiltermoud, Sapt., 
Clinton, Ind. 
J. M. Hershberger, Clerk, 
Tiffin, 


W. B. Owen, Supt., 
Edinburg, Ind. 
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been taught only in high schools or colleges; and 
to try and cram into the mindsof children problems 
hardly intelligible to their parents appears to us an 
imposition that should receive a protest from all 
parents and others who have the best interests of 
the rising generation at heart. Of what use, pray 
is it to try and teach civil government to a boy or 
girl of eleven or twelve years? It is a sad com- 
mentary on our civil government of to-day that our 
best citizens hold aloof from all participation in its 
enactment, and if that is so, why should our schools 
try to discourage these children who ought hereaf 
ter to be glad to participate in shaping the legisla- 
tion of their country, state or municipality, from 
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Chas. F. Patcerson, Supt., 

Franklin, Ind. 
Pp. H. Jaynes, Pres., 

Tiffin, O. 
H. H. Noble, M. D.. 

. Tiffin, 0. 
A. M. Hart, Vice-Pres., 
oO. liffin, O 


E. J. Hamilton, Sec’y. Levi D. Travers, 
Oswego, N. Y. Taylor’s Island, Md. 


Chas. A. Schaeffer, Supt., 


C. J. Yingling, 
iitho,O 


striving so todo? If either of you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, had been required at tne 
age of 12 years to write a composition on the Indian 
question, not being required to ask any question of 
your elders, what kind of an essay do you think you 
would have presented to your teacher for his 
amusement and perhaps ridicule? There is an old 
saying that ‘a jack at all trades is good at none.’ It 
would appear that our children are being taught 
to have a superficial idea of everything and not to 
be proficicnt in anything We trust you will give 
this matter your careful and serious consideration 
and so change our educational system that we may 
have strong, healthy and intelligent graduates from 
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our public schools, with such a thirst for more 
knowledge and with the mental stamina left to 
them so as to be able to pursue their studies in af- 
ter life for their own satisfaction and improvement 
as well as for the benefit of mankind.” 





WANT INTEREST, TOO. 


The school board wants the city of Minneapolis 
to pay interest on the $30,000 bond interest money 
which the city held wrongfully, and which was 
turned over to the board as the result of a suit in 
the district court. The Board of Education directed 
its tinance com mittee to take measures to collect 
from the city interest on the various sums which go 
to make up the total of $30,- 
000 from the time of their 
payment by the board to 
the time when the city set- 
tled the clam. The Libra- 
ry Board has won a similar 
suit, and the path of the 
school board is thought to 
be plain. 

COULD NOT EXCLUDE 
HIM. 


In the case of John A. 
Watson vs, the City cf Cam- 
bridge, the jury in the Su- 
perior Court, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff with 
damages at $1. 

A boy was excluded from 
the public schools by vote of 
the school committee in 
March, 1891. as being too 
weak minded to derive ben- 
etit from instruction, and 
because he made uncouth 
noises and disturbed other 
children. 

The verdict of the jury 
seems to establish the right 
of such a boy to attend the 
public schools. 
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NEW BOARD RULES. 


; 

Resolutions were recently 
passed by the Eau Claire, 
Wis, School Board that no 
purchases shall be made by 
committees unless ordered 
f by the baard, except as pro- 
vided by the rules, and that 
all bills for supplies must be 
certified to be the superin- 

tendent. 


The School Board of 
Seattle, has a rule that “The 
salaries of all teachers shall 
be in accordance with 
schedules that may be pre- 
scribed by the board. No 
schedule shall be changed 
except at the} commence- 
ment of a school year. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y. School Board has adopted 
the following: “No leave of and excuse for absence 
for a longer period and four weeks shall be valid 
unless contirmed by the board or by the Teachers’ 
Committee, nor shall leave of absence be given to 
any teacher witnout the appointment by the Local 
Committee, or in their absence, by the Privcipal of 
a substitute, who shall be paid out of the salary of 
the absentee.” 





BIANER ENG CO, MAREE 





P.S. Ginty, Supt. 
Hobart, Ind. 


W. W. Pfrimmer, Supt., 
Kentland, Ind. 


John F. Rief, 
Tiffin, O. 


Wm. E. Cunningham. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The “W. C. T. U.” of Richmond, Va., offer a gold 
medal to the scholar of the High School who will 
write the best essay on “The Effects of Alcohol 
on the Human System.” 
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A STARVED PUBLIC OFFICE, 


Are our law makers abreast with the edu- 
cators, or do our educators fail to assert 
their rights in demanding the support of 
congress necessary to uphold the dignity of 
the educational bureau and to command 
the respect of business men, as well as of 
educators of our own and foreign nations? 

Something is radically wrong. The gov- 
ernment at Washington pretends to sus- 
tain a Bureau of Public Instruction; the 


senators and congressmen avail themselves 


of every opportunity to boast of our public 
schools with patriotic fervor. We all praise 
the school system of our great and glorious 
country, and what is more, we applaud our 
statesmen for it. 

Do they deserve it? Let us visit the 
Bureau of Public Instruction at Wash- 
ington and see “what we can see.” 

We must be pardoned at the outset for 
having some conception of what the 
United States Bureau of Education should 
consist, as the representative of a great na- 
tion, whose very foundation is built upon the 
public school system. 

We expect to find a large, well equipped 
department of public service; one that will 
vie with the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, or the 
Department of the Interior. We fancy to 
ourselves a large commodious structure, 
filled with busy clerks gathering and com- 
piling systematic records of the educational 
affairs of the United States. 

What do we find? An old rookery with 
rickety stairways, dirty rooms crowded like 
an old junk shop, a few over-worked clerks, 
scanty office furniture and some dust- 
covered records complete the outfit. We 
soon learn that a number of valuable manu- 
scripts remain unpublished for lack of funds. 
The annual report for 1888 has just ap- 
peared. This means that the annual report 
appears three years late, which makes it al- 
most worthless for public use. 

At sight of all this we are disenchanted, 
and in disgust we trace our steps to the 
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Army and Navy Department. When we 
contemplate this grand structure, with its 
numberless commodious office rooms and 
well clad clerks, and the fact that our gov- 
ernment expends millions of dollars to 
maintain an army and navy, our thoughts 
unwittingly run to the Chilian affair; again, 
our mind drifts to the Garca bandit. 

We go to the Department of Agriculture, 
where we note the contrast between that 
office and the office of Public Instruction. 
The man of agriculture sits in a commodious, 
parlor-like sanctum; the man of education 
sits in a garret; the man of agriculture 
drinks his ice-water out of a silver pitcher; 
the man of education uses a tin dipper; the 
man of agriculture toasts his feet on a steam 
register; the man of education hugs an old 
stove; the man of agriculture is surrounded 
with electric buttons and other modern con- 
veniences; the man of education counts his 


ink-stand and pen the most pretentious arti- 
cles in his complement. 


The comparative pictures are by no 
means overdrawn; and the questions that 
suggest themselves to us will be at once 
plain to every one: Is not the Department 
of Education of a great Republic as import- 
ant as that of any phase of civil government? 
When foreign nations consider this their 
most important department why should not 
we? Why should the Army and Navy De- 
partment be placed in a marvel of archi- 
tectural beauty while the Department of 
Education is placed in a tumble-down 
White Chapel rookery? 

Who is to blame? Is it the Commissioner 
of Public Instruction or is it the House of 
Representatives? Has the Commissioner 
insisted upon the proper equipment of his 
department, or has the Committee on Edu- 
cation been Ceaf to appeals? 

Before educators from every nation in the 
world come to visit us, in 1893, we should 
have a Department of Education at Wash- 
ington which shall be an indication of the 
pride every true American citizen feels for 
our free school system. 

There is something wrong, and we direct 
the attention of every member of congress 
to this state of affairs. We insist that the 
Department of Education has been treated 
in a miserly way, and that the dignity and 
honor of this government is at stake. We 
earnestly direct the attention of our states- 
men to this state of affairs. The cause de- 
serves it, and the honor and integrity of 
this country demands it. 


N. E. A.—MILWAUKEE-’93, 


It seems to us that Milwaukee is exactly 
the place for the National Educational 
Association in ’93. Every teacher will 
want to attend the World’s Fair. It would 
be impossible for Chicago to take care of 
the Association at that time. Milwaukee 
is so near to Chicago, and besides having 
excellent hotels is surrounded by charming 
summer resorts, to which the teachers could 
retire in the evening returning refreshed in 







the morning. As to entertainment—Mil- 
waukee has a reputation for entertaining 
crowds. Milwaukee is the center of popu- 
lation, from which the National Educational 
Association meetings draw. When the 
meeting was appointed at Toronto in 1891, 
it was expected that this would draw largely 
from Ontario and the East. There were 
more teachers from Wisconsin than from 
the New England states; there were more 
teachers from Illinois than from Ontario. 

Cheaper rates can be secured for Chicago 
at that time than for any other point. Mil- 
waukee is a two hours ride from Chicago, 
and this time will probably be shortened in 
1893, besides it being a delightful trip from 
Chicago by boat. There could be no more 
favorable geographical location for this 
meeting in 1893 if Milwaukee will invite us, 
and she may after this gentle hint. 

We would suggest, too, that the program 
be made more directly attractive to 
members of school boards, who every year 
take more interest in such meetings. School 
boards after all decide what kind of schools 
we are to have. Why not a School Board 
Section? 

There will be many school board members 


at the World’s Fair who would attend such 
a meeting. 


SCHOOL BOARD COMMITTEES. 


An unpleasant and sometimes embarrass- 
ing duty which the president or chairman 
of a school board is called upon to perform, 
is the appointment of committees. He may 
carve up his list of names under the various 
heads in the most conscientious manner— 
with a due regard the capabilities and pref- 
erences of the member, and yet find a 
smouldering discontent: 

The task becomes more complex where 
the individual preferences on part of mem- 
bers are most pronounced. The Chairman 
notes the vocations and adaptabilities of his 
board. There is the experienced member 
and the inexperienced; the merchant and 
the mechanic; the professional man and. the 
farmer; the modest or indifferent man and 
the anxious member who has an “axe to 
grind,” the vain glorious and the well mean- 
ing but over zealous, the slow and the fast-- 
in fact almost every shade of fitness and 
qualification is bundled up in half a dozen 
persons. The task of appointing becomes 
absolutely embarrassing when members 
insist upon going on certain committees for 
which they are neither fit nor capable. 

The president or chairman should be re- 
lieved from such embarrassments. The 
members can express their personal prefer- 
ences in advance as to their disposition on 
Committee work, yet this can be done ina 


manner which will leave the hands of the 
president “untied” and free and thus enable 
him to do that which will best subserve 
the interests of the school boards work. 
The man who has the confidence of the 
members to an extent which will make him 
presiding officer must receive the good will 
and support in the formation of his com- 
mittees. 
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WORLD'S FAIR ITEMS. 





The city superintendent of Portland Ore., is 
authorized by the board to prepare an exhibit of 
school work for the Columbian exposition. 


The School Board of Altoona, Pat, passed a reso- 
lution requesting Hon. Benjamin Whitman, execu- 
tive commissioner from Pennsylvania, to use his 
best endeavor to have the gates of the Columbian 
exhibition at Chicago, closed to the public on 
Sunday. 

The Wisconsin Board of Managers for the World’s 
Fair exhibit has assured the Committee on Educa- 
tion sufficient money to warrant proceeding with the 
educational exhibit. Sub- 
committees have been ap- 
pointed and the work of ar- 
ranging plans will now be 
rapidly pushed. It was the 
sense of the Educational 
Committee that no subscrip- 
tions be solicited from pupils 
or teachers. 


A communication form 
the Michigan World’s Fair 
Commission, asking that 
penny collections should be 
taken in the schools for the 
purpose of assisting in the 
Michigan educational exhib- 
it at the World's Fair, was 
read before the Detroit 
School Board and by a vote 
of 9 to 7 laid upon the table, 
as many of the members 
were opposed to permitting 
such a collection. 


Hon. F. 8. Fitch, Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Michi- 
gan set apart Feb. 22 as a 
day on which to hold appro- 
priate exercises to awaken an 
interest in the World’s Fair 
exhibit, and to collect vol- 
untary contributions. This 
scale of contributions sug- 
gested is as follows: Each 
pupil, one cent; each teacher 
and school officer, 10 cents; 
principals, 25 cents; Super- 
intendents, 50 cents; patzons 
of the schools will also be 
expected to contribute. It 
is hoped to raise at least 
88,000 in this manner. 





HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Persons deeply interested 
in the proper ventilation of 
schools are working to secure 
action in the Massachusetts 
legislature. The present ven- 
tilation laws provide that a 
state inspector may examine 
4 school building and pro- 
hounce it untit for use be- 
cause of improper ventila- 
tion, but the school com- 
mittee, the selectmen, or whoever has charge of the 
school can appeal to the local board of health, and, 
if that body so cnooses, it can set aside the order of 
the inspector, no matter how serious the condition 
of affairs, and support the appeal of their school 
authorities, who, for personal, pecuniary or other 


P. G. Fullerton. 


A. H.Wilson, 


teasons, may wish to oppose the inspector. 

The supporters of the new projects propose to 
ak the Legislature to make the state board of 
health, or some other body of equal ability the board 
of appeal, and deprive the local board of health of the 
wrbitrary authority with which they are now armed, 


E. J. Machan, Supt., 
La Grange, Ind. 


Windom, Minn. 


New Orleans, La, 


Rev. C. G. Norstrom, 
Current Lake, Minn. 


«PROMINENT AMERICAN SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
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THE PRIZE ARTICLE. 


We quote the following from the judge’s devision 
in the matter of awards for the best article on heat- 
ing and ventilating schools: 

“A careful examination of the subject inclines me 
to the decision that Mr. Hess has written the best 
article...... It contains the most reliable informa- 
tion upon the comparative systems of heating. 
Unlike the architect's view, it recognizes the im- 
portance of more perfect and scientific construction 
of heating apparatus...... I do not know any of 
the writers of these articles, but conclude that Mr. 
Hess is upon his native heath in dealing with the 
problem of warming and ventilating school rooms. 
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Mrs. Eva E. Maxon, Prin.. 


Mrs. (. M. Nye, 
Waterloo, la. 


Fremont, Neb. 


M.S. Calvin, 
Beatrice, Neb. 


J. Fairbanke, Supt., 


John T. Campbell, 
Lonisville,f11l. 


Franklin Garrett, 


Monroe, La. Springfield, Mo. 
C. W. Foreman, L. T. Gould, 
Meeker, Col. Hillsboro, N. M. 


The architects should place themselves under his 
tuition.” 


THEY ARE PROGRESSING. 


Under the new law the School Board of Lincoln, 
Neb., is required to furnish all books and supplies, 
and the board, in compliance with the law, has ex- 
pended nearly $20,000 for books and supplies this 
year. Three years ago there were but 84 teachers, 
now there are 130 upon the pay rolls. In 1889, the 
cost of running the schools per pupil was $19.64; in 
1890 it was 19.94 and in 1891 it was $20.76. 





F. S. Watson, Supt., 
.Theo. H. Brode, Supt., 
J. H. Peterson, Supt., 


W. J. Kinder, Supt., 





CHANGES IN COURSE OF STUDY. 


The following changes have been made in the 
course of the study of the Lowell Muss., schools: 

1. The study of civil government has been trans- 
ferred from the first to the second year, and that 
of physiology from the second to the first year. 

2. Bookkeeping has been made optional in the 
second year of the literary course, to be taken only 
with the advice or consent of the principal. 

3. French has been made optional in the place of 
drawing in the second year of the literary course. 

4. Solid geometry has been dropped from the 
third year and plane geometry continued, put in its 
place. 

5. A fourth year has been 
added to the literary course, 
embracing following stud- 
ies: English language and 
literature, rhetoric, polit- 
ical economy, general history 
continued, French or Ger- 
man, solid geometry. plane 
trigonume'ry, surveying, as- 
tronomy, geology. 








EVENING SCHOOLS. 





There are 200 pupils in 
one of the three evening 
schools at West Superior 
Wis. One man worth $20,000 
is in attendance. 


The German and_ book- 
keeping classes are the only 
ones continued io the even- 
ing schools of Patterson, N. 
J. The attendance in the 
other classes has so fallen 
off, that the board dismissed 
them. 

There are fifty-eight teach- 
ers in the Jersey City even- 
ing schools at a monthly 
salary of $25, seven princi- 
pals at $30 and seven janitors 
at $25. 

East Saginaw, Mich., has 
200 pupils in the evening 
school. Only the elementary 
branches are taught. 


The Detroit school board 
has decided that shorthand 
does not come within the 
province of ,the evening 
school. 


PLANS CALLED FOR. 


Competitive sketches of 
plans for a new school build- 
ing of 12 rooms to accom 
modate 650 pupils, will be 
received by the Board of 
Education of the city of 
Peoria, Monday evening, 
March 7th. The building{is 
to be two stories with base- 
ment and attic and to con- 
tain an assembly room on 
the attic floor. The sketches 
must show basement, first 
and second floors, attic floor 
with assembly room and front and side elevation. 
The cost ofjthe building to be from 830,000 to 
$35,000. N. C. Dougherty, Secretary of Board. 


Oelwein, Ia. 
Plaquemine, La. 
Kankakee, 111. 


Lebanon, Mo. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


In your leisure time, by taking orders for The 
School Board Journal. Write for samples and in- 
structions. You will find the work pleasant and 
easy for the Journal already has friends every- 
where. It is the most successful educational peri- 
odical ever issued. Very liberal commissions. 
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OUR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
DRAINAGE. 


The system of conveying sewerage from the school 
house is one of the most important features in con- 
nection with school hygiene and demands the ut- 
most precaution at the bands of the authorities. 

Water closets should never be placed ia the cel- 
lar or basement of a school building, because ex- 
perienve has shown and proved that it is utterly 
impossible to keep them in anything approaching a 
sanitary condition. 

The natural tendency of gases is to ascend, and 
this upward tendency is very much enhanced by 
the warm air on the floors above creating an up- 
ward current, carrying with it the offensive and 
dangerous odors. 

‘The most appropriate and the most sanitary lo- 
cation for closets is on the top floor of the house, 
and when proper precautions are observed in the 
urrangement of them there cannot be the slightest 
objection to their presence there. 

They should be separated by a solid stone wall 
from the rest of the floor or gymnasium, and 
reached by means of an iron staircase, constructed 
on the outside of the building, with appropriate 
landings and connections for each floor. The 
staircase should be partly enclosed, somewhat af- 
ter the mancer of-the elevated railroad structure, 
to provide against inclement weather. The drain 
pipes should be of the best material and thoroughly 
exposed along their whole course within the build- 
ing. They should be located in a well lighted por- 
tion of the building so as to enable the janitor to 
at once detect the slightest leak, or other defective 
feature in them. Again the danger of taking cold 
by exposure to cold air and draughts on the way to 
and from water closets placcd outside of the school 
building would be reduced to a minimum. 

Would it not be inconvenient for children to 
climb two flights of stairs to reach the top floor? 
Not at all. It wouid only reverse the condition of 
climbing. In case the clusets were on the ground 
floor, or outside of the building, they would first 
come down and then climb the stairs, instead of 
first climbing and then descending. Besides, when 
stairs are properly constructed, the labor of ascend- 
ing them will be a source of physical exercise, 
which the pupils should have. 

VALENTINE Browns, M. D. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


In many counties of Pennsylvania, Directors’ As- 
sociations have been organized, with the hope that 
ere long a state union will be formed by delegates 
frem the county associations. The members of this 
organization meet annually to consider questions 
relating to the best interests of. their schools. 
Errors are pointed out, remedies discus-ed and im- 
provements suggested. This movement is an ad- 
vanced step in the welfare of public schools. The 
director is thus brought into sympathy with edu- 
cational questions, which, as business manager, he 
must decide. 

In the school system of Pennsylvania the director 
is given almost unlimited power. ‘The law author- 
izes him to levy the tax, to build school houses, 
purchase apparatus, fix salaries, employ teachers, 
and, in short, to put the machinery of the schools 
into operation. 

If county institutes, normal schools, and associa- 
tiuns, county, state and national are necessary that 
teachers may be better qualified for their work, are 
not directors’ institutes and associations, county, 
state and national, essential that directors may be 
more efficient and more faithful in the discharge of 
their duties? Good results which would otherwise 
come from county institutes, and Normal Schools 
areoften crippled because directors are not in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of progress Without their co- 


operation the best teacher labors to great disad- 
vantage. 


The almost unlimited power of the local board is 
the underlying principle in the school law of Penn- 
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sylvania. This localization of power is, when used 
arigbt, the source of much strength to the schools 
of a community, but when used otherwise it be- 
comes an element of weakness and retards rather 
than directs. Under the law as it now is, the 
directors of the district systems can unite for but 
one specific purpose—to elect triennially a county 
or city superintendent. The time has come when 
our state system of education needs the impetus 
which would naturally spring from the centraliza- 
tion of power produced by uniting individual 
boards into larger associations by counties, cities 
and states. By such union the directors of any 
county or state are enabled to unite their forces in 
pushing forward any desired reform and in strength- 
ening our system by wise legislation. ‘The Direct- 
ors’ Association meetings, once or twice a year, 
calls forth a systematic report of existing condi- 
tions as the basis of future lines of action. 

These meetings afford superintendents an oppor- 
tunity to meet with thedirectors of their counties, 
report to them the general condition of the schools 
and suggest lines of action for future advancement. 
The laws of Pennsylvania make no provisions by 
means of which a superintendent may reach the 
directors of his county. Further, these organiza- 
tions will result in securing from the state and 
from the educators, that attention which the im- 
portance of their office demands, and will naturally 
focus educational thought upon their work. It 
will be carefully analyzed and examined and the 
duties outlined and defined. This department of 
of school literature will be increased. Periodicals, 
manuals and guide books, prepared expressly for 
directors, will spring into existence and a whole 
fiood of light turned upoa his work. I believe the 
time is not far distant, and these organizations will 
hasten it, when the state will recognize as it should, 
the services of directors and supply them free of 
charge, with a sufficient amount of this literature. 

The interests of directors have not been carefully 
considered by the state. It requires of them a 
gratuitous performance of important duties and 
yet does nothing to better qualify them for their 
work. The state has not done its whole duty by 
simply providing a system of education. It should 
provide all the conditions essential to the success 
and prosperity of that system. At least two or 
three good books and a first-class directors’ paper 
should be furnished to each. 

It is to be hoped that ere long these associations 
will be required by law, and ample provisions made 
for the payment of all the expenses of directors in 
attending them. SamMvuEL HamMILton. 


The annual report of Supt. S. Hamilton, Alle- 
ghany County, Pa., shows an excellent condition of 
schools in that county. It is an indication of wide 
awake and aggressive school boards and executive 
officers, as well as competent educators. 





SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Braddock, Pa. 





POWERS OF CITY SCHOOL BOARDS 





OF ALABAMA WITH REGARD TO SCHOOL SITES AND 
BUILDINGS. 

Township superintendents, at a meeting of par- 
ents and guardians, and in consultation with them, 
fix the location of schools. An appeal lies to the 
county superintendent. 


School houses are built by local taxes; all loca 
funds are expended as the township superintendent 
or other local authority, provided by law, may pre- 
scribe. 

Mobile County.—The Board of School Commis. 
sioners has power to purchase or lease such property 
for school purposes as in their judgment may he 
necessary for the proper accommodation of pupils 
and teachers. ‘lhe Board has power to levy and 
collect taxes. 

Birmingham.—The Board of Education has power 
to build upon the property of the city suitable houses 
for the use and accommodation of the public 
schools. The Board levies a tax not exceeding tifteen 
cents on $100, which must be collected and dis- 
bursed as it directs. 


Montgomery.—-Board of School] Examiners has 
no power over school property; this power is vested 
solely in the city council. 

Tuscaloosa.—-The Board of Education shall has 
power, with the approval of the board of mayor and 
aldermen, to build upon the property of the city 
suitable houses for the use and accommodation of 
the public schools of said schoo] district. Mayor 
and aldermen levy local tax. No contract shall be 
entered into and no disbursement of any money or 
funds under the provisions of this act shall be 
made, except by the consent and under the direction 
and control of the board of mayor and aldermen. 


THE FUEL QUESTION. 


At Bay City, Mich., seventeen tons of coal have 
been used in a month to heat an eight room build- 
ing. A representative of the Smead Co., whose 
furnaces are used in the building, claims that too 
much coal is used in every building in the city, and 
that they should be heated with at least two-thirds 
of the amount. The school board and the water 
works board contemplate placing their orders for 
coal another year, with some wholesale dealer and 
having it delivered direct to the city. 





FAILED TO KEEP PLANS. 


The Board of Education of St. Louis had only 
one set of plans made for their new high school 
building, and those are in the possession of the con- 
tractor. The failure to keep the original plans in 
the possession of the board places them at the mer- 
cy of the architect and contractor. The board has 
nothing by which they can know whether the con- 
ditions of the contract are being carried out. Com- 
plaint is made that the arch erected is not strong 


enough, and the Board will pay $600 to have it 
tested. 


NO HUSBANDS ALLOWED. 


At a recent meeting of the County School Board 
at Ellicott City, Md., a resolution was adopted 
that “no married woman shall hereafter be eligible 
tg a position as teacher in the public schools of this 
county without the consent of the board, and any 
woman who marries while so employed shail vacate 
her position without notice.” 


MANUAL TRAINING AUTHORIZED. 


The state of Massachusetts, has included instruc 
tion in the use of the elementary hand tools in the 
legitimate school curriculum, placing it side by side 
with drawing, physiology, and hygiene. ‘The State 


gives authority to the School Board tn purchase such 
tools in the same way as any other apparatus is pul 
chased, out of the school contingent fund. 
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COOKING SCHOOLS. 


The idea of introducing cooking in the public 
schools originated in Boston, and from Boston too, 
thanks to the establishment there of a Normal 
school, other cities have been able tosecure trained 
teachers and to begin the instruction under the 
most favorable auspices. 

In 1587 a number of ladies of Milwaukee set to 
work to get cooking into the schools. They con- 
tributed the necessary sum to defray expenses and 
provide an equipment. Soon pupils, parents and 
commissioners were warmly in sympathy with it. 
In 1889 the school board cordially undertook its 
maintenance. It was found that the expense, 
compared with its usefulness, was trifling. Three 
hundred pupils could be given the instruction for 
about $1,100 per annum. 

The school is under the supervision of the prin- 
cipal of the ward school building, in which it is lo- 
cated. Mrs. EK. F. Walsh, the instructress is pains- 
taking and thoroughly interested in her work, re- 
ceiving the most cheerful co-operation of her 
pupils. 

Some idea of the novelty and charm of a cooking 
class at work may be had from the accompanying 
sketch. 





“We teach economy and cleanliness,” says Mrs. 
Walsh. “We aim to impress on the girls that all 
work done well is honorable. Many people whoare 
ignorant of the work accomplished in the cooking 
schuvols think it a waste of time for the girls be- 
cause they can be taught at home, but they do not 
realize that we take up cooking theoretically as well 
as practically. The cooking done in the cooking 
schools is very simple; just enough to illustrate 
the first principles. If the elementury principles 
are once mastered, the girls are then able to prac- 
tice at home and acquire a degree of skill sufficient 
todo all that is necessary in plain family living. 
And when the foundation is secured and a respect 
for the work is developed, they can do more. They 
can take any cooking formula, work it out unaided, 


in time detect errors in proportion, and invent new 
combinations. 


The pupils have to keep things tidy, build and 
regulate the fires and keep the woodwork clean, 
but are not asked to scrub the floors. 

One hundred and fifty pupils receive instruction 
tach week. They come in classes from the different 
schools, and spend a half day each at cooking 
school. This takes them but a half day each week 
from their regular studies, and only those who 
show interest enough in the work to make up 
for the lost time are allowed the cooking instruc- 
tion. The lessons and receipts are such that each 


** expected to try one or more between lessons 
at home. 


The Board has recently established a second 
schoo] and is considering the advisability of admit- 
ting pupils outside the schools. 
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The New Bedford, Mass., School Board will in- 
troduce cooking into the schools next year and the 
committee makes the following estimate: 


“With one room and one teacher we can instruct 
all the girls in the fifth and sixth grades, giving each 
girl 20 lessons a year. To properly fit up a room 
will cost, as estimated by the Boston school com- 
mittee, $750. A good teacher will command a sal- 
ary of about $800 a year. Other necessary expens- 
es, as material for cooking, etc., are stated at $80 a 
year. The girls would be instructed in classes 
of 15 each, and each class would be given a half 
day every other week. 


At Toledo, O., a cooking school is opened in the 
high school building every Saturday morning, for 
the benefit of girls of the seventh grades of the 
ward Schools. 


The School Board of Paterson, N. J. and of Quin- 


cy Mass., are discussing the opening of cooking 
schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT. 


South Boston has completed the equipment for 
manunal training at a cost of $1500. 

The school will embrace all the boys in the first 
> and second classes of the 
I several grammar schools 
il in the district; and two 
sessions of two hours 
each will be held daily. 
There are over 600 boys 
eligible. 


The course will vover 
three years, and will in- 
clude draughting and the 
manufacture of useful 
and fancy articles. The 
pupils will be taught to 
use the rule, square, 
gauge and level, and re. 
ceive instruction in saw- 
ing, plaining, joining and 
modeling. 

There are 60 benches 
erected in thehall, 30 on 
a side, in each of which is 
fitted a wooden vise. The 
benches are made of hard 
wood and are adjustable to any height, In place of 


a stool,a common carpenter’s horse is used for a 
seat. 


Each boy has a separate compartment, which is 
fitted up with two planes, three chisels, three saws, 
two files, screw driver, square, compasses, hammer, 
hand saw, rule and pencil. He will be expected to 
use and care for these during the time he attends 
the school. 

The first year is principally devoted to drawing, 
light tool work only being introduced. The object 
of the second year’s course is to continue the com- 
bined drawing and tool work, to introduce the 
third dimensions with the additional views, and to 
provide tool work which will serve as a preliminary 
training to the joining course. In the third year 
the more practical methods in drawing and _ tool 
work are introduced. The work of the fourth year 
is a review and continuation of the third year. 


For the lowest class a series of models prepara- 
tory to the regular Sloyd system has been arranged. 
This series consists of fifteen models, based on care- 
fully graded exercises not so difficult as to prevent 
the easy attainment of a certain degree of exactness. 
The three upper classes will use the regular 
Sloyd series. 

Prof. Frank W. Kendall, who has had a large ex- 
perience in schools of this kind, has been engaged 
as instructor, and he will be assisted by Misses 
Shrove and Freeman. 


There are 12,000,0000 children in the public schools 
of this nation. These schools employ 347,202 teach- 
ers and cost annually $122,455,252. 











MRS. E. F, WALSH, 


Teacher of Cooking, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIME GIVEN TO PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The following table gives the number of minutes 
per week allotted to physical culture in the several 
grades of the public elementary schools of certain 


cities during eight years: 


334. 3 4 
£6 62 3% 8 6 
ss &€e& & & Ba a 
Ee Cree ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Sun Francisco, Cal......  3u 30 80 30 60 60 60 60 
MONO Ci érictisacsss ows ae aw cot BB RP BS 
New Haven, Conn....... 150 150 150 100 100 100 50 50 
Washington, D.C........ 100 100 125 120 70 70 60 60 
pee | re 30 
BMS Silks 6.040<s 406s 0500 ies. Sas. \Gae “hee, tek crue 
SS ee 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Indianapolis, Ind........ .. Sas 
LOTS, Bec. DM HB EH HH HGH WH ss. ‘“ 
New Orleans, La......... 30 380 © «©3006«68006«630)0«6«80)0— 80s: 80 
Baltimore, Md........... 150 150 150 75 75 75 75 75 
eS ere 60 90 WW 50 50 5O BOS 
detroit, Mich............ 40 40 20 30 30 30 30 
Minneapolis, Minn ...... 100 75 75 80 30 30 30 80 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 3% 80 2 2 23 
Vicksburg, Miss ......... HO 45 
ET NG SG agaa: sas, Gos aeyioSud. Gee Coes? Mee! Joe 
St. Lonis, Mo............ 50 50 50 50 50 50 5O 50 
jp re Fa. Waka Nan ' 
Albany, N.Y............. 60 60 60 30 380 
DOGGIE, Th. Xoiccs cence ‘a 
8 OS eee ae 
Cimotmmati, ©......606066. 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Providence, R.I......... 60 60 60 60 60 
CE ktici.s5eds ade dae wea O35. 402. 0487 0H Kes 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 45 45 45 60 45 45 45 45 
A Seer re eee ig eed! sigh. iw ee. Gan 
Milwaukee, Wi3.......... 108 102 90 9 % 78 78 = 8&4 


PROTESTS IN CHICAGO. 


Supt. Lane and the Chicago Board of Education 
realize that the eyes of the world will soon be on 
the Chicago schools and are determined that these 
schools shall lead and not follow. The board 
asked for #5,996,084 51, for the year 1892, and there 
is a vigorous protest from various quarters. Sew- 
ing. drawing, evening schools, German and physical 
culture are all denounced as useless “fads.” Man- 
ual Training does not enter into the discussion, be- 
cause it is not sustained by public funds. 

Of this six millions, $2,230,000 is for salaries of 
teachers and superintendent, $1,765,000 for new 
buildings, $200,000 for school sites, $170,000 for 
German, $111,000 for evening schools, 310,000 for ex- 
hibit at the World’s and 5,000 for supplies for 
sewing classes. The board pays $45,000 rent, every 
year, and for lack of room still 19,000 children can 
attend school but half the day. 

The total estimate shows an increase of nearly 
$1,000,000 over that for 1891. The salary is in- 
creased $145,000, that for the night schools $15,000, 
that for new buildings $765,000, and that for in- 
struction in German $40,000. 











F. B. GAULT, 


City Superintendent, Tacc mo, Wash. 


COMPARATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


More than twenty years ago, Prof. George W. 
Peckham, of the Milwaukee High School, under- 
took the task of taking the weight and height of 
10,C00 school cbildren of various ages and national- 
ities, and made an elaborate report tothe State 
Board of Health, giving the result and drawing his 
deduction therefrom Sup’t. J. M. Greenwood, of 
the Kansas City schools, has more recently con- 
clucted a similar investigation and incorporated the 
result in his annual report, which has just made its 
uppearance. 

“During the school year of 1886,” says Mr. Green- 
wood, “I decided to measure and weigh some of 
the pupils attending the } ublic schools of Kansas 
(ity. The pupils were meaeured with boots and 
thoes off and weighed without their wraps. It will 
he observed that the tables embrace children from 
10 to 18 years of age; also colored children were in- 
‘luded and tabulated separately. This is the only 
instance so far as known us that any record has 
been made of persons of African descent.” 

The examination shows that at ten there is but 
little difference between the boys and girls, that 
between eleven and twelve the girls grow more rap- 
idly than the boys till fourteen or fifteen, and then 
the boys go ahead again. 

[t is from an educational standpoint that these 
statistics are most suggestive. Supt. Greenwood 
reusons in this wise: “From observation it is a well 
authenticated fact that there are periods in every 
child’s life when the growth in height and weight 
ire the greatest. These periods may not be syn- 
chrenous. When the boy or girl is growing the most 
rapidly, the vital functions are most active in mak- 
ing accumulations for the future wants of the body. 
At this period the intellectual educational stress 
up o the system should be the least possible. Con- 
s qlently, the rapidly growing child as a physical 
being should not be pushed too severely in his 
studies. This isthe very age at which both teach- 
er uod parent are most likely to find fault with the 
child, owing to a superabundance of inertia. Ex- 
cessive study, over-strain in late hours and loss of 
sleep, at this critical stage, will sap the foundation 
of the most vigorous constitutions, and lay those 
germs of future weakness which too often render 
life one long drawn out wail. In no manner should 
the natural, healthy growth of children be retarded 
«f excersive physical or mental labor, innutritious 
fuod, impure air, difficient clothing, or insufficient 
sleep.” . 

Auvother thing which Supt. Greenwood thinks, 
merits attention is this: Girls, especially in the 
H yi: School, learn more rapidly than boys; they 
stand usually much higher in their classes. 

This is doubtless owing to the fact that they cease 
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to grow more rapidly at an earlicr age than boys, 
and their systems have attained a higher degree of 
solidity than the boys of corresponding age. In 
this case the physic#]l facts hep to explain the 
mental differences. ‘Two important educational 
questions naturally arise at this juncture: 

1. What effect has physical growth on the 
pupil’s intellectual faculties? 

2. Because girls mature earlier in life than boys, 
is this the reason they reach a higher degree 
of excellence ip scholarship than the boys classed 
with them in the High Schools and colieges? 

Here are some of the statistics collected by Supt. 
Greenwood: 


WHITE. 
Av. Av. 
No. Age. Height. Weight. 
400 girls...... Boievacaesaces axe eS re 65.92 
43 gira... Bo ssicia bares abe ee DSR RE ORC 66.2 
469 girls...... Mi ieetees souuaass 54.015....... 80.64 
oil gitla...... Ee rhs secede ats ONES c6sce es OLS 
366 girls...... ere oe Tee ee. Us | rr 100.01 
se ae Di :88 45:05 3080088: CBOE 65.5550 109.36 
186 girls...... BO aiaersiirs dareataeie Oe 113.16 
Sl GITIB. «0. <: | errr: eee | Til 
2 girls...... 18 63.29 os 81892 
GE Git lB isis EO eas Reee nea uans 64.2 «+s keOi26 
349 boys...... OV Wo taaari ce aenae sats 675 
395 boys...... BL sais sid tae dane neeer eee ae berets 70.96 
408 boys...... DB ev thn Gas sa cebesee aw sae 
293 boys...... Lice wieue sesan Gs iva a tiers .87 45 
a47 bOVO....<. Te Adis eosidensataaniieiere O8Gssi6s ssa see 
LA AGH oie. 9s 8a sideinsdaweicawad Sia o 4.0838 ar 111.27 
129 boys..... Pe Neaee Caan eines 63.93 . dae: 
Tl Doyé...... | ce ere eee OES s 66s .s.0 koe 
24 DOYS... MO ieciwnaiecn caus 66.66.......136.83 
FOREIGN. 
SS: GPIB. cas FD age ran sess a cs ennteckees Ome 
GO GTB... Be sien kad Saree aes 70.58 
ao @itle...... 95 .6-355:3:6.06040 01086 OOOO esas dae eee 
Oe MAT. css Mais csae cs oes *, OUS 5. 25 AD, 
DP MN Oisckac dO reas eseaus | ae 104.77 
IZ giris...... 16 sss0n08 ss... 21018 
48 boys...... 1 PERE eee ee 76.75 
62 boys...... Pi iss Cae Re Ost OE est ners ae 77.48 
28 boys...... FO shiv caaaewinaaaes OGIO. 6000s OO 
a ae 1 Tee | eee Tic 
LZ DOYB...6:5: PO iw cous eidwinaas OES oocs-0 ke 
COLORED. 
Wo Mit iacs 10 49.8 ... 64.56 
Me MAMIB ccc: Bb siainid Gioie 4410.05.04 5 aes oe wees PO 
aris 4s Bw Ae 54.0.0 4 Hs Ware eee eaex 82.83 
ff Were: SPeerereerr eee eee 
SS BIT 8 aici a A iat odes deaedds GEHOOi 1003s 
46 girls...... 1Oisscdadndese eas GU iii s000 110.13 
32 gitle...... oe Pree rr. Cemeeereeere | 1. 
a eee Mise tteriweeneaed WG iioiais.s:aaeo sane 
26 DOG. 1... Be Se s4ue4 sGew Reet aees idee ae 
36 boys...... DR iat <aed d684 dP BOs ZIRE 78.25 
Oe ON 5 65s. 0 6906 ede nosed canbe) 264 4405 eee 
Ge O56 5c Vir aink 3.08 Va Sue aes sh sas 89. 
20 WOYG ieee. Petes 4aeehinewed WOO va0hiess Sooo 
3d bOys...... | ee eee TC. ae ere 112.3 
D MOSS iscxcs WO sida cesewawsass st... TI 
O BOVGs.35.0 Et ¥493.0.068.60450026 Obra 4es wee eee 
COLOR OF EYES. 


Girls—Brown, 783; blue, 1,121; gray, 517; black, 
177; hazel, 17; total, 2,615. 

Boys.—Brown, 635, blue 887; gray, 471; black, 144; 
hazel, 17; total, 2,155. 

Foreign Girls.—Brown, 78; blue, 79; gray, 42; 
black, 18; total, 217. 

Foreign Boys.—Brown, 47; blue, 61; gray, 36; 
blac, 23; total, 167. 


COLOR OF HAIR, 


Girls.— Brown, 1.790; light, 502, black, 281; red, 
42; total 2,615. 

Boys.—Brown, 1,241; light, 473; black, 368; red, 
73; total, 2,155. 

Foreign Girls.—Brown, 128; black, 23; light, 63; 
red, 3; total, 217. 

Foreign Boys.—Brown, 104; black, 26; light, 32! 
red, 5; total, 167. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


All teachers and those interested in higher edu- 
cation will be attracted by the paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, by Professor George H. Palmer 
of Harvard University, entitled “Doubts about 
University Extension.” The writer has given this 
subject a most careful study and relates the history 
of the movement in England and in the United 
States. 


The contents of the March Arena are sufficiently 
varied to interest all lovers of serious literature. 
The Rev. Minot J. Savage, the eminent liberal 
divine of Boston, contributes a remarkable paper 
on psychical research, giving many thrilling stories 
for the truth of which he vouches. J rof. Joseph 
Rhodes Buchanan, writes thoughtfully on “Full- 
orbed Education,” a paper which should be perused 
by every parent and teacher in America. Henry 
Wood contributes a paper of great ability and in- 
terest, entitled “Revelation through Nature.” 


What will be the issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign? They are forecast in the March number of 
the North American Review by Senator James 
MeMillan of Michigan, Representative Benton Mc- 
Millin of Tennessee, Senator Frank Hiscock of New 
York, Representative R. P. Bland of Missouri, 
Senator Eugene Hale of Maine, Representative W. 
C. P. Breckinridge of Kentucky and His Excellency, 
W. R. Merriam, Governor of Minnesota. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for March has a varied 
range ofsubjects. The complete novel, “A Soldier’s 
Secret,” is by Captain Charles King, who has the 
secret of the military tale. The post, the bivouac, 
the battle-field\—whatever goes on at these he 
makes to live again before us. His last story has 
a very recent theme,—the Sioux war of 1890,—and 
will be found equal to any of his previous work. 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA’S NEW STUDY. 


Studying English from a book sent from the 
United States. The Methodist Book Concern has 
received from Marcus L. Taft, a missionary in 
China, this letter under date of Peking, Dec. 15th 
1891. 

“After the independent young Emperor of China 
had given an audience last spring, to the various 
foreign Ambassadors in Pekiag, he became posses- 
sed with a desire tolearn English. A few days ago, 
he summoned two graduates from Dr. Martin’r Im- 
perial Thug-Wen College to teach him. One of 
these former pupils of Dr. Martin has visited 
Europe six times, and the other has served as Vice- 
Consul in Japan. One, Chang Teil, is a Chinaman, 
while the other, Shen Te, is a Nanchu. For some 
reason, satisfactory to the Chinese, they take turns 
teaching the Emperor, one coming one day, and the 
other the next. 

“Wishing to procure a suitable text-book for the 
Emperor they wrote to their former instructor, Dr 
Martin, asking him for a finely iliustrated primer, 
adapted to his Imperial Majesty. Dr. Martin then 
wrote a note stating the fact of the case to Dr. 
Pilcher of the Methodist Mission. Dr. Pilcher after 
examining the books published in England and 
America, selected ‘Ihe New Model First Reader, 
published by Geo. Sherwood & (‘o., Chicago IIL, as 
the best book for the use of the Emperor in the 
study of the English language.” 

This is a high compliment paid to the United 
States, and to the publishers. We can say that 
The New Model First Reader is the best book for 
little folks ever made; the colored illustrations are 
interesting and entertaining. —Chicago Tribune, 

Feb, 14, 1892. 


WE ADVISE SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
To write us now concerning probable vacancies. 
The demard for good teachers is always greater 
than the supply and the advantage of presenting 
your case early, before the rush comes, is apparent. 
All corrrespondence strictly confidential. 
ScHoot Boarp BuREav, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 





At Akron, O, pupils are graduated from the high 
school in January and in June. 


At Pawtucket, R. I., the superintendent is al- 
lowed $250 a year for the care of his horse. 


The board of Education of Oklahoma has adopted 
the Illinois course of study fcr the schools of that 
territory. 

The Pottsville, Pa., Board pays teachers for time 
taught, plus the difference in the amount paid sub- 
stitutes, and that which they would have received 
had they taught full time, providing their absence 
was caused by sickness or attendance at a funeral. 


Supt. Gowing of Nashua 
N. H. thinks that in place of 
the present graduating ex- 
ercises for the high school 
it would be better if some 
widely known speaker could 
give a thirty minute talk, 
and with the salutatory, 
valedictory and singing by 
the school, comprise the ex- 
ercis- 8. 


(Poms ee 
tt 


The High school session 
at Spokane, Wash., is from 
9a. m. to 2:15 p. m. with 
thirty minutes at noon for 
lunch 

The School Board of 
Cleveland, O., has given 
Supt. Day the power to fill 
ali vacancies as they occur. 
There is a disposition among 
the members of the Board to 
employ only home teachers, 
but Supt. Day objects to 
this plan. 

The School Board of 
Akron, O, is considering 
the advisability of employing 
only one assistant superin- 
tendént, instead of two. 


A motion before the Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., School Board 
to dismiss all grades of the 
public schools above the 
primary at 3:30 p. m. was 
lost. 

Dr. Jefferis of Chester, Pa., 
recommends that the Gram- 
mar School be combined in 
one ward and the Primary 
and secondary schools, se- 
parate. 

New Orleans School Board 
allows teachers who are 
absent because of illness 50 
per cent. of their salaries. 
All teachers in the Sth, 6th, 
ith and 8th grades having 
ho grammar certificate are 
transferred to the primary 
grades. 


Mr. McGowan, of Portland 
Me., objects to going out- 
side the city for teachers for 
the primary grades until 
Portland girls have first 
been considered. 


J.D. Denman, 


Newton, Ia. 


D. 'T. Wheaton, 


Supt. Mowry, in his report to the Salem, Mass., 
School Board speaks of the time wasted in teaching 
Roman numerals in primary schools, which he be- 
lieves should be utilized for better purpose. He 
writes at some length on the necessity of semi-an- 
nual promotions. 


The Cambridge, Mass , school committee recently 
discussed an order of placing the principals of the 
grammar schools over the primary schools as super- 
visors, in order that the standard of education in 
Primary schools might be raised. Action was in- 
definitely*postponed. 








Baker City, Ore. 
Dan Miller, Sapt., 


J.W.McDermott.Supt., Robt. E. Ryan, 
La Plata, N. M 


Morris, Minn. 


A fee of $2.5C is charged for a county certificate 
in Oregon. 

The School Board of Trenton, N. J., is contem- 
plating abolishing the commencent exercises. 


At Binghampton, N. Y., the five who shall stand 
first in the scholarship and five who shall be ad- 
judged the best writers and speakers, will be selec- 
ted for the commencement exercises of the high 
school. 


The teachers’ committee of Rochester, N. Y., 
urges the employment of one of the kindergarten 
principals as a supervisor of these schools in order 
to secure greater uniformity and progress in the 
classes, and also that promotions to grades from all 





W. W. Hitchcock, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chas. W. Bean, 
Colfax, Wash. 


H. M. Boydston, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Albert Scheffer, 
St. Paul, Mino. 


Thos. C. Hogan. 


: Leland, Wash. San Jose, Cal. 


R. C. Story, Supt., 
Gold Hill, Nev. 


B. H. Corson, 
Glencoe, Minn. 
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these classes should be on the same basis and at 
stated intervals. 


The schools of Pittsburg, Pa., credit Normal 
School and High School graduates with one year’s 
experience. 7 

The School Board of Tacoma has passed a rule 
making the principals responsible under the super 
intendent fcr the management of their respective 
buildings, and providing that principals shall not 
be required to teach more than half the time. All 
of the principals excepting in two schools are free 
from the charge of rooms, 


A. F. Shadel, Supt., 
Jas. W. Mullens. Supt., 
L. M. Shubert, 


W. W. Hobbs, Sapt., 
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The principals and superintendent of Tacoma, 
make by-monthly allotments of graded work. This 
is deemed a success as the classes in the different 
school are kept together on work definitely planned 


The school year of Philadelphia is divided into 
two terms, Sept. to Feb. and Feb. to July. The 
teachers ate hired by the year and paid each month 
of the twelve. 


It was decided by the Milwaukee School Board 
to give kindergarten teachers credit for outside ex- 
perience; that is, teachers who have taught kinder- 
garten classes outside of Milwaukee, shall receive 
due credit in the determination of their salaries. 

At New Haven, Conn. teachers are allowed 25 per 
cent of their salaries while 
absent on account of illness. 
Three of the principals were 
recently absent owing to La 
Grippe, and tve question of 
allowing them full salary 
was referred to a committee. 


The Board of Education 
of Boone, Ia., has voted to 
begin the High School ses- 
sion at 9 a.m. and close at 
Z2P.M 

More or less of the Kinder- 
garten methods are used in 
connection with the regular 
work of all of the primury 
schools of Detroit. 


‘the Lowell, Mass., School 
Board voted to appropriate 
$75 for the graduating ex- 
ercises of the evening high 
school 

The principals of each of 
the grammar schools of Walt- 
bam, Mass.. ask $1,800 salary. 


At Marlboro, Mass., any 
pupil who does not evince 
sufficient interest in the 
high school studies is ex- 


pelled. 
Dr. Tuttle of Holyoke, 
Mass., board recommends 


one examination for pupils 
at the end of the year. 


The Detroit schoo! board 
has appropriated $150 to 
defray the graduating ex- 
penses of the high school. 


The educators of the 
South have organized a 
Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. C. C. Miller of San- 
dusky. O., was elected Su- 
perintendent of the City 
Schools of Hamilton, O, in 
the place of Dr. Alston Ellis, 
resigned, at asalary of $2,700 
per year. 

Within the last ten years 
the School Board of Toledo 
has spent $200,000 for build- 
ings, furniture and supplies, 
but less than $600 for ap- 
paratus. Supt. Compton is 
trying to get physiological 
charts. 

At Taunton, Mass., the advance in teachers’ 
salaries will be made $50 a year until the maximum 


Lopez, Wash. 
Roswell, N. M. 
Council Bluffs, la. 


Worthington, Minn. 


is reached, instead of $25. 

Statistics have been collected in Kansas City, 
Mo., on the cost, use, etc., of text-books. The 
average text-book lasts three years. ‘Ihe averuge 
yearly cost of text books is 89 cents a pupil in the 
ward schools 

Nearly 90 per cent. of all the children in the State 
of Massachusetts of school age are in regular atten- 
dance in the public schools. The State supplies 
one teacher for every 48 pupils. 
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iS IT AUTHORIZED BY LAW? 


The Committee on Text Books and Course of 
Study of Woburn, Mass., to whom was referred the 
question of the introduction of typewriting and 
stenography into the High School makes the fol- 
lowing report: 

“In our day schools the branches which may be 
taught are explicitly stated in the public statutes 
and no license is given committees, to furnish in- 
struction in any other branches of learning. When 
a few years ago, it was deemed wise to introduce 
the elementary use of hand tools into the day 
schools, it was considered necessary to amend the 
public statutes to that effect. As the public stat- 
utes now stand there is no permission given to com- 
mittees to furnish instruction in type-writing or 
stenography. In the opinion of good legal author- 
ities any taxpayer might obtain from the Court an 
injunction against a school board, restraining them 
from introducing into the schools any branch of 
study for which provision has not been made by law. 

The only way in which typewriting and stenogra- 
phy can legally be introduced into our High 
School is by calling them forms of writing and 
claiming that the word “writing” in the public 
statutes would cover these studies. 

In our evening schools we have a little more 
freedom in the matter, for there we can furnish in- 
struction in “such other branches of learning as 
the school committee shall deem expedient.” But 
shall we say of type writing, at least, that it is a 
“branch of learning?” If not, under what cover 
shail we teach it? We are fettered by the public 
statutes. Gov. Russell, whose interest in indus- 
trial education is well known, made the following 
recommendation in his inaugural address last Jan- 
uary. “fn my judgment, industrial education and 
manual training have been so successful where 
tried, and are of such practical benefit, that I re- 
comnend to your favorable consideration their 
adoption as part of the system of instruction in our 
public schools.” 


ADOPTED FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The committee appointed for the purpose of con- 
‘sidering the advisability and cost of introducing a 
system of free text-books into the schools of McKee- 
port, Pa., submitted the following facts and recom- 
mendation to the Board: 

“There are now in use in all the grades of the 
schools of this city over 7,600 text-books, purchased 
at a retail] cost of over $4,090. Under a system of 
free text-books, these same books could have been 
purchased direct from the publishers at wholesale 
rates, by the district, for $3,000, a saving of $1,000 
to the people of the district. 

Te provide new books at the beginning of the 
present term, between $1,200 and $1,300 were re- 
quired, which amount represents the annual ex- 
penditure for this purpose. This amount must be 
paid by the parents whose children attend the 
schools. But even among them the burden is not 
equally distributed, many families paying from $8 
to $12, and even more, annually for books alone, 
and in many instances this must be borne by those 
who can least afford it, and who succeed in doing 
so only by the closest economy, in order that the 
children may enjoy the advantages of the schools. 
Under the proposed system about $400 will be saved 
annually and the rest will be distributed among the 
whole people at an increase in the millage so slight 
as to be felt by no one. 

Books and other supplies can be purchased direct 
from the publishers and manufacturers at from 
3314 to 40 per cent. discount from retail prices, giv- 
ing a clear saving of that amount to the parents of 
this city. Instead of over $1,300 being annually 


spent for books, an increase of only 1-15 to 1-12 of 
one mill in addition to the tax now levied for 
school purposes will be ample to continue this sys- 
tem after its introduction. Our schools are rapidly 


growing This system can be introduced at the 
present time at an increase of taxation of only 
1-5 of a mill.” 
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TEXT-BOOK NEWS. 


Grand Island, Neb., has just adopted the Normal 
Music Course. 


Barnes’ United States History was recently adopt- 
ed at Cohoes, N. Y. 


The Normal Review System of Writing has just 
been adopted in Ludington, Mich. 


Wentworth’s Geometry has been exchanged for 
Stewarts’ in the Hot Springs, Ark., High School. 

Peterson’s Civil Government and Hill's Rhetoric 
were adopted by the Lebanon, J’a., School Board. 


Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History 
has been introduced into the Jamestown, N. D., 
high school. 

Ginn & Co. are getting out a new substantial edi- 
tion of Grey’s spelling book for primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

Coller’s Gates to Cesar and Woodruff’s Guide to 
Composition have been pleced in the high schools at 
Haverhill and Chelsea, Mass. ° 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., and De 
Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind., have adopted 
Williams’ Composition and Rhetoric. 


Prang’s system of drawing has been introduced 
into the public schools of Salem, Mass., with the 
provision that instruction be given the teachers. 


Eggleston’s, Montyomery’s, Barnes’ Anderson’s 
and Johnson’s United States histories will be placed 
on the desks of the grammar school masters of 
Malden, Mass. 


The superintendent recommended the adoption 
of Prang’s system of drawing and Rodabush’s sys- 
tem of penmanship for the Clay Centre, Kan., 
schools. Referred. 


The Boston School Board has adopted Fuller's 
Illustrated Primer, ordering 2,500 copies. The 
government schools have recently adopted the 
same book ordering 3,500 copies. . 


The superintendent of Newton, Mass., recom- 
mends the adoption of Daniels’ and Woodruff's 
text-books in Latin and Greek composition for use 
in the High School, in place of Jones’ text-books. 
Referred. 

The Illinois Reading Circle Board has adopted 
Dole’s “The American Citizen” for the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Course. It is to contayn as an ap- 
pendix, prepared especially for this course, the 
constitution of the United States with black-board 
analysis, and the essential features of the Civil 
Government of Illinois. 


AMONG TRUANCY OFFICERS. 





The Troy, N. Y., truant officer’s salary for next 
year has been fixed at $850. 


The Salt Lake City school board passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Truancy is a serious offense 
and may be punishable by suspension. In aggra- 
vated or frequent offenses, the truant shall not be 
permitted to return to school without the written 
consent of the superintendent.” 


The superintendent of the Fitchburg, Mass., 
schools reports that “the labors of the truancy offi- 
cers are becoming more exacting every yoar. The 
subject of absenteeism from school is viewed now 
in its true light. Truancy is no crime. The chief 
of police has no authority, unless the school com- 
mittee confer it upon him, to deal with these chil- 
dren. Few children should be arrested for truancy. 
The blame for their non-attendance rests, in most 
cases, with the parents.” 


At Bayonne, N. Y., the school board has asked 
the police to enforce the laws against absenteeism. 
The chief of police received from one of the princi- 
cipals a list of the past month’s absentees. It con- 
tains 186 names. A note requesting the vigorous 
enforcement of the law accompanied the note. 
Chief McNeill smiled after spending ten minutes 
making acount. As he left police headquarters he 
said he would immediately take steps to have all 
the absentees indicted by the Grand Jury. 








BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Lapy or THE Lake, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 
with notes by William J. Rolfe; published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Lady of the Lake is so well known that it 
needs no review, but the manner in which the book 
is gotten up is a pleasint surprise to us. Ro.fe’s 
edition of this work, with copious notes and illustra- 
tions, was brought out some years ago, bound in 
cloth and costing 75c. It seemed a pity that this 
series could not be published in a cheaper form for 
use in schools, and the publishers have now made 
the lucky hit we have been looking for. We have 
it in the Riverside Literature Series, backed with 
cloth, for thirty cents. We hope they have Marmion, 
The Princess, and the rest of Rolfe’s editions in the 
same form. 


Tue CHoice or Books, by Prof. Chas. F. Richard- 
son; published by John B. Alden, New York, 
Price 30c.; postage 6c. 


This is a new and amazingly cheap edition of a 
very neat, readable, and instructive little volume. 
It treats of the motive of reading, the habit, what 
books, the time, how much, remembering, the use 
of note books, cultivation of taste, art of skipping, 
use of translations, periodicals and public libraries, 
reading aloud, reading clubs, etc. The volume will 
give great pleasure to all genuine book-lovers, and 
will be extremely helpful to all aspiring students. 
Richardson’s book has been recommended by the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota state superintendents for 
public school libraries. 


An ENGLISH Grammar, by Prof. W. D. Whitney 
and Mrs. Sara KE. H. Lockwood; published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 


When we say that this is Prof. Whitney’s “Essen 
tials of English Grammar”, which has been for go 
many years an absolute standard for correct Eng- 
lish adapted to higter grammar grades by Mrs. 
Lockwood, there is really nothing more to be said. 
The adaptation consists in a slight change of ar- 
rangement, for drill purposes, and additional. exer- 
cises suitable to younger pupils. All the excellent 
qualities of the “Essentials” are preserved. The 
admirable introduction, on the language and its 
grammar, is used here, and tne senterces for prac 
tice are of the same high literary merit. The dia- 
gram used is exceedingly simple and clear. This 
book brings down to pupils of grammar grades, 
most of whom get bo farther, the rich learning of 
Yale’s great linguist. 

THe Stupents’ Series oF ENG iIsH Ciassics; pub- 
lished by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and 
New York. 

No one questions now that suplementary reading 
and school libraries are the most important factors 
in the education of boys and girls, but much of the 
reading done is still rather purposeless. Libraries 
or sets of books are bought and put in reach of the 
children with a vague hope that it may do them 
good, without any clear idea of what is to be devel- 
oped or corrected by the reading. Now this set of 
books has a very definite purpose. They furnish 4 
cdm-plete elementary course in English Literature, 
and with the notes, biographical sketches, literary 
estimates and preface of the scholarly editors, the 
right sort of teacher may accomplish unlimited 
good in this direction, by their use. The books are 
all literary gems, and while neatly and stongly 
bound, are sold at a very low price. 

A Ruskin Book—259 pages of choice selections 
from Ruskin, especially suitable and interesting 
to young people. 


A Bat.ap Book—50 Enylish ballads, the best of 
them. 
Johnson’s Rasselas. 
George Eliot’s Silas Mariner. 
George Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical Life. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Ear! of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
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Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Addison’s Sir Ruger de Coverly Papers. 
Quite a little library, and a spendid beginning 
for a life of useful and enjoyable reading. Such a 
set makes a most appropriate and valuable present. 
Superintendents and librarians will not overlook 
this set, in making up their lists. 


Tue Story or Our Continent, by Professor N. 


S. Shaler, of Harvard; published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 


This may be termed a story with a moral, for it 
not only tells the tale of the development of the 
continent from its geological infancy but shows 
how this growth has prepared it for the home of 
man and what effect the geological conditions of 
his home have had on man, on this continent. 

It is not like any other book. It is not a text 
book in Geology, Biology, or Physical Geography, 
but it will explain and complete the ordinary text 
book in Geography and carry the pupil so far into 
Geology and Biology that he will want to go fur- 
ther. It is adapted to grammar school pupils, the 
majority of whom do not reach the high school, and 
will give them a pleasant introduction to this rich 
field for study and investigation before their days 
for study come abruptly to an end. It may be 
used with decided advantage in the high school, in 
connection with the text book in Physical Geog- 





G. G. BURTON, 


Agent American Book Cu., Topeka, Kans. 


raphy or Geology, and we advise every teacher of 

either of these related subjects to get this book at 

once, read it, and keep it at hand for reference. 
The author has a very happy manner of present- 

ing this subject, which we must confess is usually 

rather prosily stated. 

Stories OF Inpustry, by A. Chace and E. Clow; 


published by the Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston. 


“That is a good book which is opened with expec- 
tation and closed with profit.” This book will be 
ypened with expectation, for it merely answers in a 
clear and entertaining way the endless questions 
which children are always asking. And these ques- 
tions are answered as much by the countless new 
and admirable illustrations as by the text. We do 
not see how the authors squeezed so much infor- 
mation intu two small volumes. As for closing the 
books with profit when a child has read them 
through—and we don’t believe you could stop him 
when he gets hold of them—he will know more of 
the industries of the world than most men know. 

In the first volume, coals, the metals, lumber, 
marble and granite, slate and brick, glass, houses, 
wall paper, furniture and pottery are discussed. 
In the second, clothing, carpets, grains, dairy pro- 
ducts, meats, fish, fruits, sugar, spices, paper. 
Printing, ete. 

_ They are valuable little books and ought to be 
2 every school room. 





Frencu Farry Taues, edited by Edward S. Joynes, 
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M. A.; published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


What a delightful way to study French! Here 


they all are—Little Red Riding Hood, Blue Beard, 
Puss in Boots, Cinderella, and Hop o’ my Thumb, 
by Charles Perrault, the Hans Christian Andersen 





J. M. STRADLING, 
Gen. Mgr. for Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


of France; Pretty Goldilocks, by Mme. D’aulnoy: 
Beauty and the Beast and Prince Darling by Mme. 
Beaumont. Copious notes follow the text, an ex- 
cellent vocabulaly and a table of irregular verbs. 
Paper and print are elegant, and the binding is 
after the style of the best summer novel. All for 
thirty-five cents. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Julian Hawthorne and 


Leonard Lemmon; published by D. C. Heath «& 
Co., Boston. 


A treatise on literature should itself have lit- 
erary merit. It should not read like a catalogue. 
It should not be a collection of epitaphs, or a col- 
lection of selections merely. Epitaphs are not very 
interesting reading, especially to young people, and 
literary fragments are about as dull. This book is 
written in an inspiring, fascinating style. Only 
prominent authors are named and time enough is 
given to each one to impress clearly upon the pu- 
pil’s mind the nature and value of his work, 
through the character of the man and the environ- 





JOHN B. COLES, 
Sec’y and Treas. Silicate Book Slate Co., New York. 


ment of his life. Properly taught, it will secure to 
pupils that best possession for boy or girl—discrim- 
inating taste in reading and a keen delight in what 
is high and fine. 

Abundant choice selections are given with exer- 
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cises to aid in their interpretation. The fine new 
portraits of authors most widely known will add 
greatly to the interest and prove a valuable aid in 
arriving at just estimates. A manual of test ques- 
tions accompanies the book, by way of showing the 
teacher what ought to be brought out of each les- 
son, and what should bea read in connection. It 
covers the whole field, beginning with James Whit- 
comb Riley. Examine it without delay. It is meet- 
ing with remarkable success. 


PuysioLoGy For Boys anp Gris, by Albert F. 
Blaisdell, M. D.; published by Leet & Shepard, 
Boston. 


This is a revised edition of “Our Bodies and How 
We Live,” which has long been in such favor in 
the schools. It has met the hearty approval of 
physicians, temperance organizations and teachers. 
It is merely a series of pleasant talks on keeping 
well and strong and avoiding those things which 
will injure health and character in coming years. 
Just enough Anatomy and Physiology are given to 
serve as starting points for these talks and what is 
given is plainly illustrated. On the subject of 
stimulants and narcotics this voox is especially 
full, clear, and convincing. There is a new chapter 
of practical experiments, always an efficient means 
of instructing children. The chapter on “What to 
do in case of accident” is practical and valuable. 





MRS G. G. BURTON, 
Agent Franklin Educational Co., Topeka, Kans. 


PuysioLocy ror Litre Fouks is a revision of 
“Child’s Book of Health,” by the same author. 


It is an improvement on the old book, good as 
that was. “We commend the black board work, 
particularly. 


READING AND SPEAKING, by Brainard Gardner 
Smith, A. M., of Cornell; published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 


This seems to us a great improvement on any 
work heretofore published on this subject. It is 
not a work on elocution and does not aim at oratory, 
merely “familiar talks to young men who would 
speak well in public.” More and more every year 
it is necessary for a man who is to have any influ- 
ence in affairs to be able to rise to his fest, any- 
where, any time, and say clearly and convincingly 
what he has in mind. Here we have plain, minute 
instructions, which anyone can follow, for acquir- 
ing the power and skill to do this. There are plenty 
of choice selections for practice, which, after all, is 
the important thing. The first chapter is a very 
plain talk on “Control of the Breath”, as valuable 
for ordinary conversation as for public speaking. 
The second chapter is an equally practical discus- 
sion of “Faults and How to Cure Them.” The 
young speaker will find the chapter on “Physical 
Earnestness” and the chapter of “Suggestions by 
Experienced Speakers” decidedly helpful. The 
book is sufficiently scientific, but the matter is pre- 
sented so plainly that one does not need to be an 
elocutionist to understand it. 
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As is the School Board, 
So is the School. 





SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


The Board of Education of Philadelphia has pro- 
vided for free libraries. 

The Board of Dover, N. H, will introduce type- 
writing into the High School. 

The schvol board of Portland, Ore., assesses 
and collects the echool taxes. 


The School Board of Winona, Minn. charges 
fifty cents a month for non-resident pupils. 


Maryland will endeavor to have the returned 
war tax of $307,000.00 added to the state fund. 


Sacramento, Cal., will receive about $6000 less 
from the School Fund this year than formerly. 

The Brainerd, Minn., Board voted to admit no 
child to the public school under six years of age. 


The Braddock, Pa., School Board, has decided to 
put speaking tubes in the new Hamilton School. 


The City Council of Chatanooga, Tenn., has 
ordered fire escapes put on all of the school build- 
ings. 

There is a probability that the public school of 
Troy will have to be closed on account of lack of 
funds. 

There isa bill before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature extending the compulsory school age to 16 
years. 

The Salt Lake City School Board has sold $300,- 
000 s«-hool bonds to Geo. A. Fernald & Co, of 
Boston. 

The new city charter of Cincinnati provides that 
women may vote for school trustees, or may hold 
such office. 

The School Board of Fremont, Neb, is contem- 
plating introducing the Savings Bank system into 
the schools. 

Supt. Anderson says there are 3000 pupils in the 
schools of Milwaukee not provided with adequate 
school rooms. 

The school board of Saint Joseph, Mo., has set 
aside $500 to purchase American flags for the 
schcol houses. 

The Helena, Mont., School Board has concluded 
not to close the schools but to carry over the deficit 
of about $3000. 


The citizens of Danville, Va., are discussing a 


plan of requiring the patrons of the schools to 
elect the teachers. 


The teachers in the public schools of Waltham, 
Mass , recently tendered a reception to the mem- 
bers of the school board. 


The Cleveland, O., school board pays $3,000 a year 
to the superintendent of buildings, and $2,000 to 
the assistant superintendent. 


Supt. B. T. Davis,“of {{Winona, Minn., recom- 
mends that the school board change the school age 
of pupils from five to six”years. 
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The schools of Sandusky, O., are heated with 
natural gas, piped at a distance of forty miles, and 
supplied for about $125 per month. 

The Board of Butte City, Mont., will take no 
notice of charges not formally presented to it over 
the signature of a responsible citizen. 


Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase, recently elected to the 
school board in Cambridge, received 200 more votes 
than the most popular alderman in her ward. 


Supt. Sutton says, ‘“No other city in the South 
has provided supplementary reading for the 
public schools so liberally as Houston has done. 


A resolution to amend the rule of the Milwaukee 
School Board, which fixes the maximum salary of 
primary schoo] principals at $1,300 was defeated. 


Necessity of frequently dismissing school this 
cold weather has resulted in the Meadville, O., 
board of education recommending a return to 
natural gas. 

The superintendent of Seattle, Wash., will make 
rules governing cleanliness of pupils, this same 
being instigated by the untidy Japanese in the 
evening schools. 


The Minneapolis School Board has recently 
effected a loan of $35,000 of Corser & Co., at 434 
per cent. interest, 1g per cent. commission, and 1, 
per cent. exchange. 


The Akron, O., school board expressed them- 
selves in favor of women voting upon school ques- 
tions, but not in favor of the “Doty Bill” now be- 
fore Ohio legislature. 


The Parrot Lumber’ Co, presented the School 
Board of Macom, Ga., with a car load of pine 
blocks for kindling, and the Georgia Railroad 
transported the same free. 


Director Price, of Galesburg, IIl , says he can not 
understand why it is the board has to pay 114 cepts 
insurance where private individuals can get it for 1 
cent. It does seem strange. 


At Memphis Tenn., the School Board has fixed 
the following salaries: 8500 a year for the presi- 
dent, 3200 for the other members of the board, 
and $1,800 for the secretary. 


Mr. Overturf, of Columbus, O., says: “We've 
been teaching German in the schools for the past 
twenty years, and there is not a person to be found 
in the city able to teach the language.” 

The Board of Education of Cleveland, O., ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of women voting on 
educational matters by a vote of 12 to 2, and noti- 
fied their representatives of the action. 


Mr. Carlisle of Malden, Mass., proposes that a 
committee of three be appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of making the inspector of public build- 
ings the agent of the school board without pay. 

The advisability of establishing a gymnasium 
fund for the High school is being considered. Dr. 
Hitchcock is of the opinion that the tuition fees 
from the various schools, which amount to about 
$100 a month, should be applied to this fund 


In St. Paul, Minn., the board of education put 
the dry closet system into thirty school buildings 
regardiess of all protests. Now the legislature of 
Minnesota has abolished the board of education en- 
tirely and reorganized the system of school man- 
agement. 





A recommendation was made to the Philadelphia 
School Board, that al] pupils having been absent 
one month, temporarily suspended or otherwise de- 
ficient in attendance, be dropped from the roll — 
Adopted. 


The board of St. Paul passed a resolution that 
any employe making any expenditure or incurring 
any obligation upon the Board who has not been pre- 
viously authorized to do so, shall be personally held 
responsible. 


Mr. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn., moved at a 
recent meeting that the essays prepared by the 
graduates of the High School, be submitted to the 
School Board to pass on their respective merits, 
His motion was lost. 


The contractors for the Longfellow school 
building at DuJuth, Minn., are about three months 
behind with their work and will, according to 
the terms of their contract, forfeit $25 per day 
for every day they are behind. 


The recommendation of Supervisor of Music 
McFadden, that the Minneapolis board furnish 
the scholars with music books in the beginning, 
in order that the antagonism of parents to the 
study may be removed, was referred. 


Mr. Foley, of Baltimore Md., introduced a resolu- 
tion proposing that a committee, composed of the 
superintendent, the president of the board and 
another member, be required to determine the ad- 
visability of establishing a school of pedagogy. 


There are thirty-five hundred employes of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, and the warrants 
must be signed by the president and Secretory of 
the Board and the chief clerk of the City Controller 
after they have been audited by the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 


Pres. Sheppard of the Philadelphia Shool Board 
makes a strong plea for male teachers for boys in 
the higher grammar grades. He says it is due toa 
lack of such instruction as is suited to boys of 12 
years old and upwards, which accounts for the ac- 
tion of the greater number of boys of that age who 
leave school. 


Omuha will spend $385,000, in the purchase of 
school sites and the erection of sci:.ool buildings 
this year. The Board will probably elect an archi 
tect for the construction of the new buildings, who 
will do the work of the superintendent of buildings. 
The Boards in Denver and Kansas City have archt- 
tects regularly employed and find that the plan 
works well. 

The School Board of Auburn, Me., is discussing 
the establishment of a training schoo! for teachers 
and the introduction of the study of physical cul- 
turein the schools. The Board also has under con- 
sideration important changesin the course of study 
for the Grammar school and the extensive moditi- 
cation of work required in arithmetic, geograpby 
and history. 

The Board of La Crosse, Wis., has a rule regu- 
lating the pay of substitutes, which is $1.25 per 
day, to be deducted from the wages of the teacher 
for whom substitute serves. An amendment was 
adopted grading the compensation from $1.25 to 
$2.00, to be deducted from the regular teacher’s sal- 
ary, but the substitute in no case to be paid more 
than the regular salary. 
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Eivde’s Practical Ihessons in Enelish 
in the short time since issued has been introduced more widely than all other Grammars and Language Lessons combined. 


Can it not be fairly assumed from the following facts that this is “By far the best Language Book in the Market”? 


I. Adopted inthe New En 
places as have taken all the com 


Jerse 
tenio, 





D. C. HEATH 


gland States, since issued, by more than twice as many 
peting books—in all by about six hundred cities and towns; 
in New York, by Brooklyn, New York, Elmira, Syracuse, and over eighty cities and towns; 
in Pennsylvania, by I hiladelphia, Allentown, Erie, Wilkecbarre, and fifty others; in New 

by Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, etc.;in Texas, by Galveston, Sherman. San An- 
arria County, ete.;in Illinois, by Springfield, Decator, Joliet, ete.;in Michigan, 
by Detroit, East Saginaw, etc.; in Minnesota, by St. Paul, Duluth, etc.;\in Missouri, by 


& CO. » Publishers, 





Send fur special circular. 


Sample copies, postpaid_on receipt of 35 cents for Book I., 60 cents for Book II., with Supplement. ——_-—--- 


NEW YORK, 


SOS TON, 


the state and eighteen colleges and academies; in Kansas, by over fifty cities and towns; in 
Nebraska, by Buffalo, Douglass, Lancaster, Otoe, Seward, and Washington Counties 
seventy-five cities and towns not included in these; by the States of Missouri, WaehingtoD, 
South Varoliaa, and West Virginia and by the Territory of New Mexico. 

The concurrent testimony of those using the books is invariably that they stand the 
test better than any books previously used. 


For opinions of those who have tested the book. 
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W ANTED: Teacher or Student! 


Asa permanent Office As- ¢ 

or Lady. No vreference, qualifications be- 
¢ 

+ 

+ 


IMPROVED SCHOOL CLOSET 
SYSTEM. 





; nd ; Heati Venti vistant. Either Gentleman 
ition to their Heatin enti- c 

perme * h } ing equal. Salary $750 and railway fare paid 

lating and Dry Closet system, the ; to oliice tf engaged. Kénolose reference aud 
. mpany, of Chica- self-addressed stamped envelope to 

Gangs HE. Bow Company, ¢ i HENRY JONES, Secretary, 
go, are out with a new flushing water t CHICAGO, ILL. $ 
closet which promises to meet with ex- 


i a | 
tensive sale. TEACHERS WANTED |! 
It consists of a large horizontal 


Kor vacancies of all kinds in nearly every sec- 
; ‘ tion of the United States. Write and Jearn 
glazed pipe, with glass or glazed hop- | about the wonderful success of our well-tried 
rs at proper intervals. 
a’ large vent flue is at one end of the 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN | 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions | 
horizontal pipe causing a rapid cur- 
rent of air to enter at all the seats, 


through local agents and members. Circulars | 
and application blank free. Agents wznted. | 
removing all possible odors. Atankis | __ 
H. 0. KOOH. 


, 
tn AA 
get 

: A 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 Throop Street, CuroaGco, Inn. 


so situated that a strong head of water H. J. ESSER. ting 
may be turned through the pips, flush- H. . K 

ing it perfectly clean. As there can g och v Co. ’ 50 IM 
be no odorfrom these closets, the flush- CO. ARCHITECTS, 


ing may be done but once a day, or 
even once a week. 

No traps nor valves are used and 
no amount of freezing will affect the 
apparatus. Its cost isabout the same 
as dry closets. 

It is entirely sanitary in all respects 


School Architecture a Specialty. 
160 New Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE! 


A FINE CHANCE OFFERED. 








. ; Mplete ‘ And Mr. Hiram Or- 

and cannot fail to become popular. College Temple, Newnan, Ga., forty Ad, Uttity g3 ~ — hoo of our, sine month | of 

Glass urinals, Ventilated in the same} miles from Atlanta, when erected at Gress a wY to 8800, Sr Y first-clase lnbor-saver, 

ial | @ cost of over $30,000, consisting of ’ and immensely neefa 

manner, are used, and as the material boarding house, three stories high “000 NSINGER & C0" in my work,—and work 
is non-absorbent and easily cleaned ’ ’ 588 Dey St. is money.” 


feet long; labratory two stories, 40x40 
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COPIES 


' ae any 
| writing at the 


/® | in 10 minutes. 


BEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS. 





All Ramblers have spring frames. 
Address, 


Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. 
New York. 


Catalogue 
free. 


Chicxgo. B ston. Washington. 











requires a practical du- 

plicating ap paratus. 

‘*The Express” is, ac- 
%y cording to highest 
authorities on educa- 
tional qpesti ons, a ne- 
cessity to every teacher. 
The many users say: 

It saves me an im- 
mense amount of 
work.” 

_"It pays itself every 
time | use it.” 

“Conld not be with- 
out it,” and 500 more. 


of 


PRESSIONS ‘¥ 


My 
\ 
i 



























their value will be at once compre- 
hended. 


_ 


feet arcade hall very large, also a iarge | 








The president having died, the prop- 
erty is now offered for sale, it being a | 
chartered institution. Newnan is one 
of the healthiest towns in the United 
States. The citizens will assist in main-|comp] 
taining this school. 
widow continues the school and has 
now about sixty scholars. 

Price, $15,000.0(; one half cash, bal- 
ance in one and two years with 8 per} 
cent interest. Apply to Editor School 
Board Journal, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French , Sneral 





A necessary reference book for every school 
library. 


THE NEW 


and the 





GOhantbers’ 
Gucyclopardia, 


tant. 


TYPE. : : he diffi ; 
SUBJECTS comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of | 
New * french grammar and pronunciation Sub- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. scribers become students, by correspondence. 
MAPS. of the Berlitz School. $200 per year. Pub- 


lished by : 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq , N Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application.. 


Coneise, Simple, Clear, Accurate and Easy of 


Reference, it is 


Specially Adapted for School Use. 


Eight volames ready; the two remaining vol- 
umes to be issued during 1892. When complete 
it will be fifteen years later than any encyclo. 
pedia now in the market. 


Special terms to educators and schools. Send 
for circalar and full information to 


. B. Cippinco ompa 
| PPINS tt © pany, t is not only the ‘Busy Man’s Magazine,’ 
but fs especially adapted to the ‘Busy 
Women’—such as most of us are.” 

(Mrs.) LUCY A. OSBAND, 


BUSY 
WOMAN'S Michigan State Normal School. 


IT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Willard,—" The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.” 
Providence Telegram,-‘A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.’’ 
The Congregationalist.-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world * 
Chicago Interior.—‘ 7he Review of Ke- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue o1 
busy people. We know of one Aigh razlroaa 
oficial who for a month has worked until 1) 
o'clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 







5 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











County Superintendents and 
Teachers can make money 
during leisure moments. From 
$25.00 to $1(0.00 per month 
easily. Full particulars by mail. 
Stanley Publishing Co., 

765 Broadway, N. Y. 
CAROUG REWARD CARDS. 
landscapoe ee pew designs Flowers, Fruits, 








































' 
tasels, Crescents lB a of current world events. He readsthis Magazine. | 
Prises Animal 3, Butterflies, Slippers, Anchors, &. | {It giveshima running commentary onimportantf | 


events, besides a digest of the best articles in 
contemporary magazines.” 


Price 25c. $2.50 a Year. 


1%-2,.',) 2 cards, size 8x44 inches 8c;—34%x5\% 
tie. AiO embossed 15c—44x6y% 20c—5\%x7'4 
rw? 1 pretty Reward Gift Cards no two alike. 
Plain #RIc E LIST OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


hhossed, Frosted, Silk-Fringed Chromo | NTS T SLUB RATES ON APPI ¥ 
mead Gift Cards, Reward, Gift, and Teachers | na oeeeieege i a — a = 
tmp): beakers, Dialogues, Reports, Aids, and few || SendTenCents THE REVIEW OF REV IEWS, 





Ay 


€s Chromo Reward Cards free. All postpaid. | 


*FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


for Sample Copy. 





13 Astor Place, New York, 





dience hall situated i re of SS ! 
Gihees somes, @newsunted iy tocrocseste. |? CUNT GPE A, 


The best 


The proprietor’s | Writing Machine made. 
Positively the 


MANIFOLDER made. 
Will make UNQUAL- 
| IFIEDLY, more and bet- 


ter manifold copies than 
upon any machine ex- 


Ask for specimen Two- 
Color Work. 


Factory and 


TYPEWRITER 4é 


Irrespective of price, the Best. 


The HIGHEST 
achievement in the art, 


Embodies every good 
qoality found in other 

riting Machines. and 
has many pase of su- 
periority, all its own. 

Smallest and most 
comprehensive double- 
case finger-key Type- 


writer. 
illustrated 


and most 
ete Standard 





BEST 
only PERFECT 






Ration _ 
=a Send for 
pamphlet giving fall de- 
tail and fac-simile of 
key- board. 


716 -717 and 719 ARCH STREET 


Shan’, ot) National Typewriter Co., Philadephia Pe Gen 
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“UNITED STATES=——=— J 
SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


School Desks of all kinds. 
















School Apparatus and Supplies. 


Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Clobes, Charts, Etc. 





For Catalogues, Prices and Agencies, Address 


and th 

74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 
( Opposite Auditorium. ) prepat 

a ‘eimenes caaeiiaaiaiie iinet ofall 
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TICAL 


THE FULLER & WARREN . 
“COMMON * SENSE ¥ SYSTEM J » 


Warming, Ventilation, and Sanitation for Scheols and Public Buildings | ™ 





Is the PEER of and SUPERIOR to any of the so-called systems of sanitation in use at the present time J fea 
' . . GER 
mS Doctor Ross Sanitary Cremating Closets “@ = 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 19, 1882, K< 
provides for the annihilation by fire of all deposits. They are in no way connected with the ventilating system which of itself isa POSITIVE INSURANGB 
AND GUARANTEE against the Foul, Noxious and Desdiy Odors contaminating the atmoephere of so many school rooms furnished with the imperfect A 
non-scientific systems on the market. 
Coll 
VENTILATION AND SANITATION miles 
Commands the consideration of every progressive and enlightened School Board prizing the health of their pupils higher than the “Contract Price” of te an 
system in contemplation. The Furnaces used in this system are made expressly for Schools and Public Buildings, and embody the feet i 
feet a 
FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ie 
three 
of the FULLER AND WARREN CO. For full particulars, information and Catalogues, referring to hundreds of buildings now equipped with the “COMMON The 
SENSE SYSTEM,” apply to a 
art 
FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., BOSTON. sti 


FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., CHICAGO. § wisic 
THE COMMON SENSE WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS § ys 


We manufacture a full and complete line of Warm Air Furnaces, Hot Water and Steam apparatus. Catalogues furnished on application to 


Fuller & Warren Co.,Troy, N.Y. Fuller & Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
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patent Inside Sliding 
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The Hartman Mannfactarin 
Sliding Blind Co., 74 Larwill St., Wooster, O. 


DO YOU KNOW? 













GRIPPE DERAILED BY 


Dr. Evory’s CALIFORNIA 
poe 


Cures Catarrh. 
Colds, Sore Throat, Deafness, Headache, &c. 
60 cis by Druggists or Mail. Testimonials ree. 
A. F. Evory & Co .Prop. ,166 Greenwich St. , N.Y. City 


Have used it. The Diamond Catarrh Remedy is the most 
effective agent for cold in the head, or inflammation of the 
nasal organs that we ever used, and that is saying a good deal, 
but the remedy will bear us out. It clears the head, cures 
headache, clears the throat and strengthens the voice. For 
catarrh it is loaded down with testimonials, and we know of 
nothing we would sooner recommend. If druggists do not 
keep it, send direct to Dr Evory for it. JOHN A. CLARK 

Justice of the Peace, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


fi SPENCERIAN 
7 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARTMAN’S 
Window Blina 


Is the most 
popniar Blind 
in America. 
Architects and 


ee + 


Benen mE 


ce a 
ny x 
Mee TP A builders prefer 
= SO X.OW. wa it to any other 
7 HW) ‘for Merit, Style 
ITAL a Convenience 

and Economy 
Especis 1) 
4 adapted for 
pablic use, Ho- 
tels, Schools, 
etc. (Children 
cannot swing 
onthem. It is 
farnished with 
mM an antomatic 
Burglar Proof 
Lock free of 
charge. Thous- 
ands are in use. 
Agents wanted. 


Lee ET 





Send 4c. stamp Corner Wisconsin St. & Broadway. 
for pene cat- ; . 
f alogue. rite | Prepares both sexes for business pursuits, or 


H for Michigan 
7 and the North- 
Til) west to the 

\" Pacific C:ast, 
= and address, 
Co., Portage. Wie. 
ress the Hartman 


as shorthand amanuenses and typewriter ope- 
rators, and supplies business nouses and offices 
with trained help to suit employers. 
Students may enter any time. Illustrated 
pamphlet circular free. Address, 
SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











For balance of U.S. A. ad 





R. C. Spencer, Principa); A. L. Gilbert, As- ] 
sistant Principal; Edw. W. Spencer, Sec’y. 


AT HALF PRICE. 
SHEET MUSIC!-38 
CHAS. HAMBITZER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PTANOS, 


Organs and Musical Instruments. 





THAT THERE ARE OVER 


3O,00 QO 


and that each one of these instruments 
is hkely to require the services of an 
operator any moment? 


ARE YOu 


| 
| 
| 
Writing Machines in use! | 


432-34 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Accidents Will Happen. 


You cannot help it, nor can you 
foresee or prevent one’s happening to 
;you. You can provide indemnity for 
lany loss of time or money resulting 
from a disabling accident. You can 
provide an income for those dependen§ 
upon you if the accident costs you your 
life. Are you justitied in neglecting to 
do so? 

EDWIN B. NAISH, 
Strate A@enrt, 
United States Mutual Accident Association. 
PLANKINTON HOUSE, MILWAUKEE. 


THe. 


| 
| 
preparing your students to operate | 
these machines? If not, you are failing | 
tofulfill your contract, which is. that | 

| 

| 





the student shall be prepared for Prac- 
TICAL BUSINESS. 


Special Prices to Colleges! 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BADGER TYPE-WRITER & STATIONERY CO., 
Sole Agents for Wisconsin, 


414 Broaoway, MitwauKkee. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation Sub- 
wribers become students, by correspondence 
ge Berlitz School. $2.00 per year. Pub- 


y 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq , N. Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application.. 


Shes athe gle 
) WISCONSIN ( 
/ CENTRAL \ 








FOR SALE! 


A FINE CHANCE OFFERED. 


College Temple, Newnan, Ga., forty 
miles from Atlanta, when erected at 
& cost of over $30,000, consisting of 

ing house, three stories high, 100 
feet long; labratory two stories, 40x40 
feet arcade hall very lurge, also a large 
tudience hall situated in a grove of 

Tee acres, surrounded by four streets. 
The president having died, the prop- 
erty is now offered for sale, it being a 

artered institution. Newnan is one 
of the healthiest towns in the United 

tates. The citizens will assist in main- 
taining this school. The proprietor’s 

w continues the school and has 
how about sixty scholars. 

Price, $15,000.0C; one half cash, bal- 
ace in one and two years with 8 per 
tent interest. Apply to Editor School 
d Journal, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Peet oom 
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RUN 


Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers, Dining Cars and 
Coaches of latest design, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee and St, Paul and Min- 
neapolis ‘ 

Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled 
Drawing Koom Sleepers, Vining Cars and 
Coaches of latest design between Chicago 
and Milwaukee and Ashlandand Duluth. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Draw- 
ing Room and Tourist SSeepers via the 
Northern Pacific Railroad between Chi- 
cago and Portland, Or., and Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Convenient Trains to and from Eastern, 
Western, Northern and Central Wisconsin 

ints, affording unequalled service to and 
om Waukesha, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Nee. 
nah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, 
Bene. Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 

ich, 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and other information, apply to Agents 
of the Line, or to Ticket Agents anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. 

8. R Arnsire, Gen’l Manager, - 
4J.M. HANNAFORD. Gen. Traffic M’g’r., St. Paul 
H © Bar.ow. Traftic Manager - - 

Lovuts EoxstTe1n, Gen. Pass. & Tkt Agt., 
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ONLY $20 


Milwaukee 





For only $20.00 we will send 


a Ladies’ Elgin, solid 14 Karat 
Gold Watch. 


This is a very 
ow and special Price. The 


watch we guarantee to be first | St. Louis. 
class in every respect. 


Bunde & Upmeyer. 


MANUFACTURING 


JEWELERS. 


121-123 WISCONSIN ST. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








peomae 


HANDSSAE LITHEGRAPHED BLANK DIPLEMAS Te SUIT ANY KIND °T SGH@DA. 
RES®LUTNIENS ENGRESSED P®R FRAMING AND IN BOOK FORAY, 
WRITING & LETTERING, DESIGNING 2 ENGRAVING T°R ALL PURPESES. 

C.LRICKETTS: OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, CHICA6® 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS, 
pSTIEAgGD ag ey Sart orere, Bren 
Easels, Crescenta, Scenes, Visws: Binds Bales 


Question Book 


Containing 4,000 Questions and Answers 
on 14 Common and High School Branches 
used in examining teachers by every 
County Superintendent in the United 
States 400 pages, elegantly bound, 100,- 
000 sold. Price $1.25. Agents wanted 
at Institute. Address, I. H. Brown & Co., 





| 


| 


| County Superintendents and 
Teachers can make money 
during leisure moments. From 


$25.00 to $1C0.00 per month 


(‘Jass-pins, Rings and Badges of Gold and easily. Full particulars by mail. 
Silver made to order and Special Designs sent Stanley-Bradley Publishing Co., 


free on application. Satisfaction guarants ed. 


| 765 Broadway, N. Y. 


School Goard Journal 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


When subscribing for your periodicals for the 
year you can save money by consulting our club- 


bing list below: 


School Board Journal $2 per year in advance. 


Regular Price with 
Price. Sch B. Journal, 

Atlantic Monthly.............. 4.00 $4.75 
Ciiccivencbcevercdasean 4.00 5.00 
Christian Union............... 3.00 4.00 
ere rT soos OOO 3.75 
Forum (to new subscribers).... 5.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly.............. 4.00 4.75 
Harper’s Monthly............. 4.00 4.75 
Indiana School Journal........ 1.50 275 
Independent ............ newness 4.00 4.25 
Iowa Normal Montbly......... 1.00 2.35 
Michigan School Moderator... 1.50 2.5 

Ohio Educational Monthly.... 1.50 2.75 
Pennsylvania School Journal... 1.60 2.75 
North American Review....... 5.00 5.50 
Public Opinion................ 300 400 
N. E Journal of Education.... 2.50 3.50 
N. Y. School Journal.......... 2.50 3.50 
Popular Educator............. 1,00 2.35 
Popular Science Monthly...... 5.00 5.50 
Scribner’s Monthly............ 3.00 4.00 
Sy Sa 6505944 ddne Kearse 3.00 4.00 
Teachers’ Ins. and Prac. Teacher 1 25 2.50 
The Public School Journal.... 1.50 2.75 
Wee BGenbscs cceccccecces 3.00 4.00 
Wisconsin School Journa!..... 1.00 2.25 
Youth’s Companion (new)..... 1.75 3.00 


liet write us. 


Chicago 
Chicago * 


For rate on any periodical not included in above 
Send cash with order. 


Ww. G. Bruce, Publisher. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


oovoos we ent a YOU Want the Springfield Industrial Drawing Kit 


the best “Aids to School Discipline,” 
Slated WVaper, or any other style of 
Black Boards, or any other “Tools to 
Work With” in the school-room, such 
as Maps, Globes, Charts or Black 
Boards, the best thing to do is to write 


in your schvols, We will send a sample, Grammar Schoo! Size, without charge, to any Superia- 
tendent or chairman of school board who will forward postage, 20 cents. or pay express charges. 
Used in New York City, Providence, R. I., Hartford, (t., Columbus,  , and many other cities, 
and at some of the best Normal Schools in the ccnutry. We make fuur sizes and our patent 
provides for combining the drawing boerd, pad, ‘T rqnare and triangles, so that none of the 
pieces need be lost when not in use. We keep a full line of Implements and Material for In- 


































the J. B. Meriwn School Supply Co.,| % 
St. Loujs, Mo., for Special Introduc- ag 
tory Prices of these articles. This firm 


prices, and will take pleasure in an- 

swering all inquiries. Address the 

J. B. Merwin Scooou Surpry Co., coe wm ine 
1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





TEACHERS WANTED | 

of all kinds in nearly every sec- 

nited States. Write and Jearn 
success of our well-tried | 


CO-OCrFrERATIVE FLAW 


about the 


| 

oe ee of obtaining * and fillin tions | 

A GIRL THAT MAKES MONEY. | through local agentennd members” Citeuiens 

aouians and application blank free. Agents w-nted. | 

I am growing tired of answering - a con Gatien t 
letters from people who have heard of ee pete 


my success plating jewelry and table- = eden Stuaentt | 
ware. If you will print this, it will a 
orcs | WANTED: | 








oe oe 





As a permanent Office As- 
save much of my valuable time. I do}, sistant. Either Gentieman 

: . : or Lady. No preference, qualitications be- 
gold silver and nicke) plating, get all | ing equal. Belars 130 an‘d railway fare aid ! 

to office if en, tuclose reference &D 

the work I can do, make usually from ' sti aeisaenll daniel eneaieas to ' 
$5 to $8 per day plating and sell some HENRY JONES, Secretary, ; 
platers, in all, about #3000 per year. I CHICAGO, LLL. 4 
bought my plating machine from H. | ———————— > 


oo ome + er wer wmrmre rer ee 4 
F. Delno & Co. of Columbus, Ohio. $195 OO!- Programs now 
> ready for Select Excursions 
They furnish a fine outtit for 85. Cir- kK to Europe. A select party 
: sails April 16 st 31 
culare cost nothing. Lucy Bassrrt. for the Holy lend, Monthly excursion to 
sient ae ee a Best ticket facilities. Send for 
The Fire Closet manufactured by a H. GAZE & SONS, 
the Eagle Sanitary and Cremation Com- | (Est. 1844.) 
pany of Des Moines, Ia, is said to be . 
well adapted for school buildings. The N.E. Bureau of Education, 
This company is pushing its introduc- 
tion rapidiy and meetirg with good 
success. 





Whose field is the Nation, is doing business at 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 


This Bureau has secured to its members, in sala- 
oo — | ries, during the administration of the present 
a aie | manager, $1,000,000. Now isthe time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





| THE LATEST 
| plete, tone sustaining, durable and 


perfect Music Boxes made (war- 


DR. JAEGERS’ | 
INVENTION in ranted in every respect), and 


Sauitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN ScHaerFeR, 


tained for them. (Improvements 


Ernest Benger, 


Wee-eueeueet, for direct family trade, and we 


guarantee our instruments far 

M 2 superior to the Music Boxes 
rt | SiC usually made for the wholesale 
trade and sold by general mer- 
chandise, dry goods or music 


t 
iB , stores. Gem and Concert Rol- 
a | Oxes ler Organs. Lowest prices. 
| 83- Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and 
| Improved. 

| 


H. GAUTSCHI & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Salesrooms, 1030 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 





2000 styles Pamphlet 


Peston CaS doren os Art Studies 


scriptive circulag FREE 
iC.-HENNECKE Co., 
MILWAUKER, WIS. 
ANO 207 WABASH AV,, CHICAGO, 


We ask attention to ovr Complete 


Assortment! of 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For-Men, Women and Children. 
These Sanatory garments are guaran- 
teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; 
they are made under Dr. Jaeger’s su- 
on. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York SCHOOL NOUSE PLANS A SPECIALTY. 
e 
Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., New York. —_—<—$$—$$ $$$ 


DEPOTS: 
153 B’way, below Cortlandt 8t., New York; 
604 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





| 
I 
| Conover & PorRrTeER. 


#4 ARCHITECTS, 


MADISON, 
(Conover, Porter & Padley, Ashland, Wis.) 


4 


H. J. ESSER. 


H. &. Koeh @ ©., 


eS ee ee ARCHITECTS, 
FREE GOV- THE only large body of ©\___ARCHITECTS,  _“© 


free Government land, | School Architecture a Specialty. 
ERNMENT suitable fof raising wheat ' 


or diversified farming, op- | 160 New Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| H. 0, KOO. 





; ] A N | ) = to eeeneet — = i — 
| omestead law, lies in the | 

X * Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
| . Turtle Mountain country cnrein Sehisa. Hover sebarna: no purge; 
North’ Dakota. Close to Timber, Markets, no 8&:¥e: no suppository. A victim tried 
' hools and Churches. Intending settlers are in vain every rem ‘dy has discovered a 





invited to correspond with ROLLA BOARD oF simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf.- 
TRADE, Rolla, North Dakota. . ferers Adéress J.U. REKVES, Bex 3290, New York @ity, N.Y. 








furnishes the best goods at the lowest | THQ MAS C ARLES Co., 211 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 


940 Broadway, New York. | (7% 


They are the sweetest, most com- | 


any number of tunes, can be ob- | 


sy 2 Pat.in Switzerland and U.S. | 
w1iSs We manufacture especially 


STATUARY 232eniore Eee! 


WISCONSIN. | 


.|complete Standard 


dustrial drawing. Send’for descriptive circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


SPRIAGFIELD MASS. 
Room 22, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


New York City. 





WON'T ONE OF THESE DO FO 10U 


This early in the season the National League, through 
its various state bureaus, ‘has been called upon te 
name teachers as follows for over 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR: 


410 superintendents of city schools, 616 principals of 
town schools, 224 ward principals for cities, 596 prin- 
cipals of high schools, 481 assistants for high* schools, 
630 grammar, intermediate and primary teachers, 881 
specialists in the departments of penmanship, draw- 
ing, music, book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting,'tel. 
egraphy, elocution, kindergarten, synthetic’ reading, physical culture, literature, mathematies, 
language and science, 417 college presidents and ctulsaeen, 76 normal school principals and 
teachers, 395 principals and teachers for academies, seminaries, private schools. 

This large business, coming to the league so early, presages an immense amount of work dur- 
ing the season. This is due to the league being the best; covering the whole field, and having 
the confidence of school boards and teachers from work done, not promises made. 

SCHOOL BOARDS AND EMPLOYING PRINCIPALS: Our charges—nothing; advantages— 
many; facilities—the best; experience—long; judgment—excellent; service—honest; satisfaction 
—given. Write or oe us when you need teachers. 

rogressive teachers and graduates may have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League, and will have the skill and influence of the National League in securing positions. 


For our new circulars write FRANK E. PLUMMER, The National League of State 
Teacher’s Bureau, Des Moines, Iowa. Register now. 








7 RAMBLER BICYCLES «» | 


Mi 
/ 






BEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS. 






| 
| i i free. Address, 

iy 
7 Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago. New York. Boston. Washington. 


| 


| 





Just received an elegant new 
line of patterns in matvhed sets of 
Cambric, Nainsook and Swiss. 


103 Tro 109 WISCONSIN STREET, TRIMMINGS! Our Spring 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. stock is a marvel; contains many 


| exclusive novelties in Jet, Passementeries, Fine Cut Jet Fringes, Girdles and 
|Tabliers. We maintain our posiion in he lead by keaping high-class nove - 
| ties at popular prices. 








WATCH FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST. 


- SERCOMBE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


‘CycLE DEALER, 


| 855 .anD 357 East WATER ST. 


' 
Singer, Rover, Kambler, Victor. Warwick, 
Columbia, Broncho, Raglan, New Marl, Buck- 
|ingham, (‘entaur, Hartford, Giant, Lovell 
| Diamond, Popu'ar Diamond, Gale’s Diamond, CP Rikh a. 
| Courier, Gipsey, Little Giant, [deal Kanbler, ; 
Eureka, Tornado, Girls Junior, Youth’s Companion,’ Scercher. All in Stock. 


BALLOON TIRES, SOLID TIRES, CUSHION TIRES. 
The Elite Cycle Store. Purveyors to the ‘*400.” 


=> NATIONAL TYPEWRITER! << 


Irrespective of price, the Best. 
The best and most - The HIGHEST 


achievement in the art, 


Embodies every good 
any found in other 

riting Machines. and 
has miny points of sa- 
periority, all its own. 

Smallest and most 
comprehensive double- 
case finger-key Type- 
writer, 

Send for illustrated 
pamphlet giving full de- 
tail and fac-simile of 
key- board. 


Goneral Omces oti National Typewriter Co., "° phitdipnara.u's a 






Writing Machine made. §}>.62a0% ———— 
Positively the BEST ¢ 
and the only PERFECT 
|; MANIFOLDER made. “*— 
Will make. UNQUAL- 
IFIEDLY, more and bet- 


ter manifold copies than 
upon ‘any machine ex- 
tant. 

Ask for specimen Two- 
Color Work. 
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HEATING AT LOW COST. 


Few people are aware that a modern 
steam or hot water heating job which 
will work automatically, run noiseless- 
ly, give perfect results and reduce your 
coal bills twenty-five per cent. over the 
old-fashioned hot air furnace, ean be 
furnished for an ordinary eight-room 
house for from $350 to $500 put in com- 
plete and can be run at. a cost for fuel 
of less than four cents a room per day 
and thoroughly warm the house. 

The Furman boiler, manufactured 
by the Herendeen Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Geneva, N. Y., has many ad- 
vantages over all others. It is the only 
heater that can be used for »team dur- 
ing severe weather, when your radiators 
need to be very hot, and which, when 
the first balmy days of spring or the 
bracing winds of autumn make a little 
beat necessary. can be immediately | 
changed to a hot water system, by sim- 
ply turning a valve. 
heat wherever you want it, at any time 
and in avy quantity, and at an expense 
far less than any other system of heat- 
ing your house. 

The Herendeen manufacturing com- | 
pany issue a 15° page illustrated hand | 
book on Modern Ileating and Ventila- 
tion which will answer all the questions | 
that may suggest themselves to your | 
mind and give you some facts on the 
subject of which, probably, you had 
never thought. If you want to breathe 
pure air, have your house comfortably 


and evenly warmed, enjoy all the luxu- | 


|Baldwin’s Psychology applied 


ries of life and cut off your doctor’s bill 
it will pay you to write to the company, 


| Investigate this. 


Especially adapted to the needs of 


Commercial Schools. 





TILDEN’S 


Commercial! Geography, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“Tt is of the utmost importance that every 
young man or woman going into business life 
should have a good knowledge of Commercial 
Geography. The author of Tilden’s Commercial 
Geography has made a book brief enough to be 
mastered in a reasonably short time, and com- 
prehensive enough to contain all that is neces 
sary in Commercial Geography. The book is 
well adapted to our use.”—J. M. MEHAN, Prin. 
of Capital City Commercial College. 





Sample pages free 





It will put the| Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


106-108 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
202 Devonshire St., Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERIES. 


oe 


VOL. XIX 
NOW READY. 


to the Art of Teaching. — 
12mo; 395 pp.; price, $1.50. 





learn about their system and get them | 


to make an estimate, free of charge, on 
warming your house or school. 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works of 311-13 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, are selling large 
numbers of Demarset’s patent Wash- 
out Water ‘loset Ranges for use in 


schools and other public buildings. | 
They are automatic in action, absolute- | 
ly simple and durable in construction | _ 


and have given perfect satisfaction | ' Illustrated Lash ot 00 
} ~ nt iree. 
wherever used. They have been used | BOOK ee TANS, Book Co., 


exclusively for two years past by the 
Chicago schools. 


excellent device. 


We suggest that! — 
school boards carefully examine this! 


Merchant & Co.,of Philadelphia, who 
manufacture the celebrated “Star Ven- 


i 
tilator” have issued a very handsome | 
little book, descriptive of the products 
of that firm. Its pages teem with) 
beautiful illustrations and bright read-_; | 
ing matter. The thrift and prosperity | 
of this concern is largely based ie 
the fact that it strives to produce the 


best at all times. 


J. Layton Large, of the La Dow 
school at University, Cal., has been un- 
usually successful as an educator. He! 
is a man of splendid mental equipment | 


strong, earhest and active. 


his work shows it. 





] TEACHERS or others to rep- 
ANTE ) resent our monthly education- 
* al journal at the County In- 

stitutes, Associations, etc. Liberal pay. For 


particulars address The American School Press, 


237 St.Clair St., Cleveland, O. 





SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Principals, Teachers, and College Students de-! 
siring to secure employment at odd hours or 
during yacation should address T. M. Williams, o¢ 


67 Fifth ave., New York 


He is a' 
force as in the field of education and 


| The popularity of Dr. Baldwin’s former works 
| makes this a pleasing announcement to a large 
\‘number of teachers who have anxiously await- 
| ed the completion of this new book. Much care 
| has been taken in its preparation, and it is be- 
lieved that the inexperienced teacher will find 
it the most helpful for psychological study 
among all the books upon the subject that has 
been hitherto published : s 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


—— 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3,& 5 Bond St., New York. 


| 


j St. Louis Missouri. 


r ion 
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‘| Every Teacher 














% : @ | | reader’s powers of observation and knowledge of those arts on which depend 
| g a So 3 the well-being of our race. 
& A DICTIONARY, $ | Reduction to schools ordering a quantity. 
; d try to ha e in the schoolroom. 11 
ee 3) EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
| g Care should be taken to ve | 
¢ . a a oe . | 50"Broomtield Street. 2 W. Fourteenth St., 151 Wabash Ave., 
; $ "Ke BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
7 aN A New Book 
; ae from 3 
ie eats Cover a | 
WEBSTERS to 3 | . e e 70-72 DEARBORN $ 
Cover a 
‘13 (nremarioxa.) | Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 
N sae Sue te | 84. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers wh 
3 ERC TIORARY BUY. 3 arte caus Tee advancement rather than those without positions. 
e 3 | 
© a 
SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. @ | | “ . . 70-72 DEARBORN § 
vese=- $]/ Teachers Co-Operative Associati 
| ising, 100 editorsem- @ | | = c 
3 te secs sig 00 canon 3) Teachers CO perative ASSOCIATION cuicaco. 
|; @ a 2 || Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers w 
Warmly indorsed and recommended @ || “are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
by EVERY STATE SUPERINTEND- @ |] | 
ENT OF SCHOOLS now in office. 3 
vemawece, own. ¢| THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
G. & C. MERRIAM & a 
Springfield, Mass., U.5. A. 
- ' % . 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete edi- B. F. CLARK, 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


tions. Send for pamphlet giving full 
particulars. 
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| writers of prominence, and all who are interested in the subject 


| concerning their entire list as it exists. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, New York and Chicago, “take pleasure in announcing in 
press or in active preparation for early publication an unusually 
large number of important works. These have been prepared by 


treated, and any schools contemplating a change of text-books, will 
certainly desire to see these new books.’’ This is the exact word- 
ing of the heading of SILVER, BURDETT & CO’S. special an- 
nouncement of new books, Febuary Ist 1892. What has been said 
of their forth-coming publications can be said with equal truth 
There is no commercial 
reason why the above mentioned publishers should desire to put 
on the market or to hold in the schools publications that have out- 
| lived their usefulness. There may be some disadvantages in be- 
ing new in the publishing business, but the ability to furnish the 
best books. from the pens of the most popular and prominent 
writers is not one of them, and the sum of the whole matter is 
that Silver, Burdett & Co., are in the very best position possible 
to furnish books that represent the best ability of the author, and 
the latest improvement of mechanical skill. Perhaps what has 
been written in the corner of this page is a little vague. If 
you want to know definitely what we mean, write for our new 


| catalogue. SILVER, BURDETT & 00. 


ROBERT FORESMAN, 122 AND 124 WABASH AVE., 


Western Manager. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





STORIES OF INDUSTRY 


| By A. CHASE and E. CLOW. 
| 
| Vols. I and IT. Boards. 


Fully illustrated. Price, 40c. each. 


| The title of these books explains their nature. They are a series of inter- 
| esting talks on subjects that will lead our youth to a better undertanding 
| and knowledge of the different trades and manufactures that are carried on 
|in the great working world all around them. 

| Each lesson is profusely illustrated, showing the different stages of manu- 
| facture, and the work, altogether is admirably adapted to widen the young 








Send for our New Manual (100 pages) 1892-93. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAN 
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Sa Mic SliAteS == 
SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


School Desks of all kinds. 


ck abo 1 Ae NA i th NATE et 


School Apparatus and Supplies. 


Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Clobes, Charts. Etc. 





For Catalogues, Prices and Agencies, Address 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


( Opposite Auditorium. ) 


pe SCHOOL BOARD BUREAU 


Makes a specialty of introducing to.School Boards superior teachers for every grad@ 


and bases its claim to confidence on thorough familiarity with the needs of all classes of schools, 


extensive acquaintance with teachers and school officials, and careful management. 


Saperitendents, Prinerpals & Leachers 


Will find it a new, direct and prompt means of promotion, being in direct communication 
: with School Boards and having unequaled facilities for 
At, theJSchool Board Office. 


learning of vacancies at the earliest moment. Our one 


purpose in asking you to register is to 


Secure Goa a Good Position. 





easy. We still give free registration to new subscribers to this Journal, but only if 


the $2.00 is sent direct to us. We should be glad to see you or hear from you. 


307-309 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


(Opposite Auditorium.) 


C. R. LONG, Manager. 


In the School Room, 





